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PREFACE 

William Law, i 686-1 761, was born two years 
before the Revolution, and died a year after 
George ill. came to the throne. His career as 
a Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, was 
interrupted by his refusal to take the oath of 
allegiance to George l. He came into notice 
soon afterwards by his Letters in reply (from the 
High Church standpoint) to a Broad Church 
sermon of Bishop Hoadley of Bangor, Letters 
which Bishop Ewing ranks with Pascal's Pro- 
vincial Letters, 

Next came his defence of morality, which had 
been attacked by Mandeville in The Fable of 
the Bees, an essay in which John Sterling found 
* a weight of pithy, right reason, such as fills one's 
heart with joy.* 

This controversial work was done when he 
was between thirty and forty, and then came his 
main works on practical religion — A Practical 
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Treatise upon Christian Perfection and A Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life, 

He was now living at Putney as tutor to the 
boy who was afterwards to be the father of Gibbon 
the historian ; and among the many who came to 
Putney to consult Law was John Wesley, who 
joined with Whitefield, Dr. Johnson, and Gibbon 
the historian, in considering the Serious Call as 
one of the most remarkable books ever written. 

It was at Putney that Law also wrote Tfie Case 
of Reason, an answer to Tindal, the leading Deist 
of the day, which is considered by some to be his 
masterpiece. 

When Law was fifty he retired, in consequence 
of the death of Mr. Gibbon, to his old home, 
King John*s Palace, a house in King's Cliffe, 
where for twenty-five years he lived, to quote 
Gibbon the historian, as a * pious man who be- 
lieved all that he professed and practised all that 
he enjoined.' 

Mrs. Hutcheson, the rich widow of his great 
friend, and Miss Hester Gibbon, one of his old 
pupils, lived with him, and all three carried out 
just such a life of prayer and charity and self- 
denial as is depicted in the Serious Call, The 
rules for the * Law and Hutcheson Schools ' are 



still to be seen in Miss Gibbon's handwriting, 
and the standard aimed at is Christian Per- 
fection. 

Just before he settled at King's Cliffe he made 
acquaintance with the writings of Jacob Behmen, 
who, as Dr. Whyte says, *took up the greatest 
English theologian and the best practical writer 
of the eighteenth century, and made him the 
greatest of our English mystics.' The chief result 
of this, the strongest influence in his life, which 
only came to him when he was fifty, is to be found 
in The Spirit of Prayer and The Spirit of Love, 
written after he was sixty. 

When we think of the chapters on Prayer and 
Intercession in the Serious Call, and remember 
that Law had 'practised all that he enjoined' 
ever since his college days, when he wrote the 
* Rule of Life,' which was found among his papers, 
we cannot wonder that Christopher Walton calls 
them * the two best books in the world.' 

No true lover of William Law will look with 
patience on mere extracts from one of his books 
if they can read it in full ; but his Treatise on 
Christian Perfection can only be bought as one 
of the nine volumes of his complete works, while 
in Dr. Whyte's invaluable selections from Law 
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Characters and Characteristics^ he only devotes 
28 pages out of 328 to passages from the Christian 
Perfection. It is much to be desired that a com- 
plete copy should be attainable at a reasonable 
price; but if reprinted in its entirety, it would very 
possibly fail of the object aimed at by the present 
selections. It is hoped that this little book may 
be useful as devotional reading, especially in 
Advent and Lent, to many who would feel that 
much of the original was out of harmony with 
modern life. 

It may be that only the books of to-day speak to 
the needs of to-day ; old truths need translating 
into modern language ; and though older people 
resent the apparent perversity which insists that 
old lamps must be exchanged for the new (which 
seem to them only to give the same light, perhaps 
even less), yet it is a true instinct which leads us 
to look for the new insight into truth which is 
given anew to each generation through the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit which worketh 
hitherto and yet works. 

It is curious as each decade goes by to notice 
how some great teacher loses the hold on men's 
minds which he once possessed. Sometimes it is 
because he was in such harmony with the trend 



of truth as it was developing in his day that his 
message is completely assimilated, and what was 
a revelation when he said it, twenty years ago, is 
a commonplace to-day — as with Robertson of 
Brighton, the teacher's name dies because he 
taught so well. 

* Thoughts that great hearts once broke for, 
We breathe lightly as the common air. ' 

But sometimes the old books fail to go home to 
us because they were not altogether in line with 
what proved to be the destined development of 
the truth, or because they ignore the special 
side of truth which meets our special needs 
to-day. 

There is a danger here lest we forget that the 
Church has in her treasure-house things both new 
and old ; and when to-day's truth is brought to us 
as a new discovery, we are apt, in our joy at 
finding the medicine we needed, to forget that it 
comes from the great Physician's treasury, and 
was there all along, though so neglected by His 
followers that we never realised He had ever 
offered it to us. 

Here is part of the wisdom of using the 
devotional books of the past. The value of using 




such a manual as The Book of Private Prayer^ 
with its stores taken from men like S. Basil, 
S. Anselm, Archbishop Laud, and Jeremy Taylor, 
does not only lie in the beauty and reverence and 
strength of their prayers, but also in the fact that 
we are helped to realise their oneness with modem 
needs and feelings — the continuity of that faith 
which can satisfy our needs as it did theirs, — the 
grand tradition of the long ages of the past which 
should give us wisdom and courage in facing the 
future. 

The mind which has fed on Samuel Rutherford, 
Archbishop Leighton, Jeremy Taylor, and William 
Law should be keenly and widely appreciative of 
modern questions and modern answers ; but it 
should realise all the better that neither these 
questions nor their answers are new, but rather 
the more deeply interesting through being part of 
the long struggle towards the light which forms, 
and ever has formed, the true object of human 
life. 

Yet much in Law's writings would be unreal to 
us, and therefore a stumbling-block in our hours 
of devotional reading, though, from a literary 

1 Prepared by a Committee of the Upper House of the 
Convocation of Canterbury. Longmans, 1900. 



point of view, we should wish for the whole book. 
Here lies the excuse for adapting what, from any 
other point of view, it would be presumptuous to 
alter. 

It must be owned that part of the reason why 
some of William Law is out of date is because 
his sense of sin is deeper than ours. We are but 
too open to the charge that as, ' thanks to modem 
improvements, we have at last got reading with- 
out tears, so we see no reason why we should not 
have religion without tears as well.' ^ It is surely 
matter for deep contrition that Law's uncompro- 
mising requirements of unworldliness and self- 
denial should strike too high a note for the pre- 
sent day. It may well give us pause in our self- 
congratulations on the present activities of the 
Church, as contrasted with its deadness in the 
eighteenth century, to remember that, to our great- 
grandmothers. Law's Serious Call was a house- 
hold word, a recognised standard of practical 
piety, just as Dean Goulburn's Thoughts on 
Personal Religion was to our mothers. 

It is curious to note in Law's books little in- 
cidental touches which show that, in his day, even 

1 Sermon preached before the University of Cambridge 
by the Rev. A. W. Robinson of All Hallows, Barking. 
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the World (as distinct from the Religious World) 
recognised a definite standard of outward observ- 
ance which is no longer required by public 
opinion. In Christian Perfection^ he says, speak- 
ing to a professing Christian, * Not only you, but 
the generality of readers, would think it very 
improper and contrary to piety to read a play on 
a Sunday.' He goes on to say that he once heard 
* a young lady excusing herself for going to the 
playhouse because she never went on the Sacra- 
ment Week.' It is interesting to notice the 
respect for Sunday, and the solemn preparation 
for the Holy Communion, which was exacted by 
the public opinion of Law's day. 

But we have altered since then in many ways, 
and long passages of Law would now be unreal 
to the greater number of those who might find 
devotional help in much of his writings. This 
sense of unreality is not entirely due to modern 
degeneracy ; it results partly from the fact that the 
kingdom of God is now seen to be wider than 
Law thought it ; our generation has been taught 
that this life * means intensely and means good.' 
It is surely truer to believe that ' not soul helps 
flesh more now than flesh helps soul,' than to hold, 
with Law, that every occupation, short of direct 



and sensible devotion, is but trifling with our 
immortal souls. To Law all that is not heaven 
is hell ; there are no degrees in his moral world. 
One would imagine that in his Bible there was no 
record of the Saviour's love for the young man 
whose nobleness went only thus far and no further ; 
in Law's eyes he might as well have been an 
outcast and a publican. Keeping the command- 
ments from his youth up was but a ^ splendid sin ' 
to Law, who says * the same reason will conclude 
with the same strength against every state of life 
but that which is entirely devoted to God.' 

He develops this idea in vivid and forcible 
passages about the Scholar and the Foxhunter, 
which I should like to quote, but they are so out 
of harmony with our feelings that they might 
prejudice readers against him. He contends that, 
if we fail to devote our lives to the pursuit of 
Heavenly Wisdom, we may just as well fill them 
with * hunting and noise as with anything the 
world can give us.' The pages on this subject are 
strong, though not unfair, examples of a side of 
this most practical teacher which makes him, so 
far, unpractical for us. He held that until the soul 
was one with God, or, as some would say, until 
conversion took place, all acts were in a sense 



immaterial, as being equally in antagonism to God. 
Most people would say now that it mattered very 
much how a man spent his unconverted life, as 
certain modes of life lead directly away from the 
kingdom of God, while others lead towards it ; so 
that a man who cares for noble pleasures, or who 
labours honestly in his calling, may well be 'not 
far from the kingdom of God,' even though he 
has never given that whole-hearted allegiance to 
his Lord which Law considered to be essential, 
not only to full spiritual life — here we should all 
agree with him — but to any spark of such life. 

Law was. writing for men and women of the 
world, and we find constant reiteration of the 
vanity of Worldly Pleasure. This would make 
one hesitate to recommend him to the young, 
unless they interpreted such passages as mean- 
ing, what is true at all stages of life, that every 
pleasure is unsatisfying which brings a cloud 
between our soul and God. Law speaks as if 
the Wanity' lay, not in the worldliness which 
pricks the * little grain of conscience,' but in the 
pleasure itself, whereas we should rather teach 
them to feel in pleasure that joy which is the 
* grace we say to God.' 

Yet though it may well be that his books can- 



not be unreservedly recommended for the young, 
yet for ourselves we shall probably feel that it is 
a grave loss in any one's inner life to miss the 
force and spirituality of his counsels. It is a 
most wholesome tonic in these laxer days to read 
the Serious Call^ with its unshrinking demands 
and unsparing language, so logical and unanswer- 
able, so out of harmony with the religion which 
now walks ' in silver slippers on the sunny side of 
the street,' and the Practical Treatise on Christian 
Perfection is even more searching and personal 
than the Serious Call, The brilliant sarcastic 
character-sketches in the latter somewhat divert 
our attention from our own shortcomings ; but 
throughout our reading of Christian Perfection we 
are perforce, on our knees, feeling, to use Law's 
own recurring phrase, *our own Littleness and 
the Greatness of God.' 

Its directness and sincerity — though it be a 
somewhat *sad sincerity' — appeal to old and 
young alike, and make it educational in the 
highest degree. Those who have, as parents or 
teachers, to educate others, would do well to test 
themselves by Law's teachings. Education con- 
sists mainly in the moral and intellectual standard 
set by the educator, and few could fail to 
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have their own standard raised by familiarity 
with Law's uncompromising righteousness and 
trenchant mind. 

Christian Perfection is a book from which we 
may gain that learning which alone he valued, 
and which he could describe from personal know- 
ledge ; * a Learning that makes Man truly sensible 
of his Duty, that fills the Mind with true Lights 
that disposes the Heart right towards God, that 
makes us more reasonable in all our Actions, that 
inspires us with Fortitude^ Humility^ and Devo- 
tion^ that gives us right Notions of the Greatness 
of Religion, and of the Littleness of everything 

but God. 

L. H. M. SOULSBY. 



February 1901. 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE UPON 
CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 



THE INTRODUCTION 



/Christian Perfection will perhaps seem to^ 
the common reader to imply some state of life 
which every one need not aspire after ; that 
it is made up of such strictness, and devo- 
tion, as are neither necessary, nor practicable 
by the generality of Christians. But I must 
answer for myself, that I know of only one 
common Christianity, which is to be the 
common means of salvation to all men. / 
If the writers upon Christian Perfection 
have fancied to themselves some peculiar 
degrees of piety, or extraordinary devotions 
which they call by that name, they have 
not done religion much service, by making 

 1 i 
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Christian Perfection to consist in anything, 
but the right performance of our necessary 
duties. 

This is the perfection which this treatise 
endeavours to recommend; a perfection that 
does not consist in any singular state or con- 
dition of life, or in any particular set of duties, 
but in the holy and religious conduct of our- 
selves in every state of life. It calls no one 
to a cloister, but to a right and full per- 
formance of those duties, which are necessary 
for all Christians, and common to all states 
of life. 

I call it Perfection^ for two reasons : first, 
because I hope it contains a full representa- 
tion of that height of holiness and purity, 
to which Christianity calls all its members; 
secondly, that the title may invite the reader 
to pursue it with the more diligence, as expect- 
ing to find not only a discourse upon moral 
virtues, but a regular draught of those holy 
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tempers which are the perfect measure and 
standard of Christian piety. 

Now as Perfection is here placed in the 
right performance of our necessary duties, in 
the exercise of such holy tempers as are 
equally necessary and equally practicable in 
all states of life, as this is the highest 
degree of Christian Perfection, so it is to be 
observed, that it is also the lowest degree of 
holiness which the Gospel alloweth. So that 
though no order of men can pretend to go 
higher, yet none of us can have any security 
in resting in any state of piety that is lower. 

y^ And I hope this will be taken as a sign 
that I have hit upon the true state of Christian 
Perfection, if I show it to be such, as men 
in cloisters and religious retirements cannot 
add more, and at the same time such, as 
Christians in all states of the world must 

^ not be content with less. 

For consider, what can Christian Perfection 
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be, but such a right performance of all the 
duties of life, as is according to the laws of 
Christ ? What can it be, but a living in such 
holy tempers, and acting with such disposi- 
tions as Christianity requires? Now if this 
be Perfection, who can exceed it? And yet 
what state, or circumstance of life, can allow 
any people to fall short of it ? 

Let us take an instance in some one par- 
ticular temper of Christianity. Let it be the 
love of God. Christians are to love God with 
all their heart and all their strength. Now 
can any order of Christians exceed in this 
temper ? Or is there any order of Christians 
who may be allowed to be defective in it ? 

Now what is thus true of the love of God, is 
equally true of all other religious duties ; and 
consequently all those holy tempers of heart 
which constitute the perfection of Christian 
piety, are tempers equally necessary for all 
Christians. As there is but one Faith and one 



It will perhaps be here objected, that this 
'\ supposes that all people may be equally good, 
which seems as impossible in the nature of 
things, as to suppose that all people may be 
equally wise. 
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Baptism, so there is but one Piety, and one 
Perfection, that is common to all orders of 
Christians. 



/ To this it may be answered, that this is 
neither altogether true, nor altogether false. 
For to instance in charity, it is true that all 
people may be equally charitable ; if we 
understand by charity that habit of the mind 
which stands rightly disposed to all acts of 
charity; in this sense all people may be 
equally charitable. But if we take charity 
for alms-giving, or a liberal assistance of the 
poor, in this sense it is false, that all people 
may be equally charitable. Now as it is the 
habit of the mind, that constitutes the excel- 
lency of charity, so this is the charity to which 



Christians are called, and in which they may 
all be equally perfect. 

Again, are not all people obliged to be 
equally honest, just, and true and faithful ? In 
these virtues all are to be eminent and exact 
in the same degree, there are no abatements 
to be made for any rank or order of people. 

Now as to the external exercise of these 
duties, there may be great difference. One 
man may have great business in the world, 
and be honest and faithful in it all ; another 
may have small dealings and be honest in 
them ; but provided that there be in both 
of them the same justice and integrity of 
mind, they are equally honest, though their 
instances of honesty, as to external acts of 
it, are as different as great things are differ- 
ent from small. But as it is the habit of 
the mind, which is the justice which Religion 
requires, so in this respect all people may 
be equally just. 
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Now this may serve to show us in what 
respect all people may be equally virtuous, 
and in what respect they cannot. 

As to the external instances of acts of virtue, 
in these they must differ according to the 
difference of their circumstances, and con- 
dition in the world; but as virtues are con- 
sidered as habits of the mind, and principles 
of the heart, in this respect they may all be 
equally virtuous, and are all called to the 
\^ vSame Perfection. 

A man cannot exercise the spirit of martyr- 
dom, till he is brought to the stake ; he cannot 
forgive his enemies till they have done him 
wrong, till he suffers from them. He cannot 
bear poverty and distress till they are brought 
upon him. All these acts of virtue depend 
upon outward causes, but yet he may have 
a piety and heroic spirit equal to those who 
have died for their religion. He may have 
that charity of mind which prays for its 
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enemies, he may have that meekness and 
resignation to the will of God, as disposes 
people to bear poverty and distress with 
patience and humble submission to the Divine 
providence. 

So that they are only the external instances 
and acts of virtue, which depend upon outward 
causes and circumstances of life ; a man cannot 
give till he has something to give; but the 
inward piety of the heart and mind which 
constitutes the state of Christian Perfection, 
depends upon no outward circumstances. A 
man need not want charity because he has no 
riches, nor be destitute of a forgiving spirit, 
because he has no persecutors to forgive. 

Although therefore we neither are, nor can 
be all in the same circumstances of life, yet we 
are to be all in the same spirit of Religion ; 
though we cannot be all equal in alms-giving, 
yet we are to be all alike in charity ; though 
we are not all in the same state of persecution. 
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yet we must all be in the same spirit that 
forgives and prays for its persecutors ; though 
we are not all in poverty and distress, yet we 
must all be full of that piety of heart which 
produces meekness, patience, and thankfulness, 
in distress and poverty. 



// From these considerations it is easy to 
apprehend, how persons may differ in instances 
of goodness, and yet be equally good ; for as 
the perfection of piety is the perfection of the 
heart, so the heart may have the same perfec- 
tion in all states and conditions of life. And 
this is that Perfection which is common to all 
states, and to which all orders of Christians 

^ "^ are equally called. 

Again, there may be another difference of 
virtue founded in the different abilities of 
persons; one may have a more enlightened 
mind than another, and so may see further 
into his duty, and be able to practise it with 
greater exactness, but then as his goodness 
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seems to consist in this, that he is true and 
faithful to what he knows to be his duty, so if 
another is as true and faithful to that measure 
of light and knowledge which God has given 
him, he seems to be as good a man, as he that 
is true and faithful to a greater light. 

We can hardly reconcile it with the Divine 
Goodness to give one man two talents, and 
another five, unless we suppose that he is as 
high in his Master's pleasure who makes the 
right use of two, as he that makes the right use 
of five talents. So that it still holds good, 
that it is the perfection of the heart, that makes 
the perfection of every state of life. 

It may be perhaps further objected, that the 
different degrees of glory in another life, sup- 
poses that good men, and such as are accepted 
of God, do yet differ in their degrees of good- 
ness in this life. 

I grant that it does. 

But then this is no proof that all men are 
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not called to the same goodness, and the same 
perfection. Perhaps it cannot be said of the 
best of men that ever lived, that they performed 
their duty in such perfection in all instances, 
as they might have done. 

Now as it suits with the Divine Mercy to 
admit men to happiness, who have not been in 
every respect so perfect as they might have 
been, notwithstanding that He gave them such 
a Rule of Perfection ; so it equally suits with 
Divine Mercy to admit men to different 
degrees of happiness, on account of their 
different conduct, though He gave them all 
one common Rule of Perfection. 

And though it may be true, that people will 
be admitted to happiness, and different degrees 
of happiness, though they have not attained to 
all that perfection to which they were called ; 
yet it does not follow that any people will be 
saved who did not endeavour after that Perfec- 
tion. For surely it is a very different case to 
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fall short of our perfection after our best 
endeavours, and to stop short of it, by not 
endeavouring to arrive at it. The one practice 
may carry men to a high reward in Heaven, 
and the other cast them with the unprofitable 
servant into outer darkness. 

There is therefore no foundation for people 
to content themselves in any lower degrees of 
goodness, as being sufficient to carry them to 
Heaven, though not to the highest happiness 
in Heaven. 
y For consider, thou hearest there are different 
degrees of glory; that they are proportioned 
to different states of goodness in this life. Thou 
wilt therefore content thyself with a lower 
degree of goodness, being content to be of 
the lowest order in Heaven. Thou wilt have 
only so much piety as will save thee. 

But consider how vainly thou reasonest ; for 
though God giveth different rewards, it is not 
in the power of man to take them of himself. 
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It is not for any one to say, I will practise so 
much goodness, and so take such a reward.^ 
God seeth different abilities and frailties in 
men, which may move His Goodness to be 
merciful to their different improvements in 
virtue. 

I grant thee that there may be a lower 
state of piety which in some persons may be 
accepted by God. But consider, that though 
there is such a state of piety that may be 
(ucepted^ yet, that it cannot be chosen^ it ceases 
to be that state as soon as thou chooseth it. 

God may be merciful to a low estate of 
piety, by reason of some pitiable circum- 
stances that may attend it; but as soon as 
thou chooseth such an estate of piety, it loses 
those pitiable circumstances, and, instead of 
a low state of piety, is changed into a high 
state of impiety. 

So that though there are meaner improve- 
ments in virtue, which may make some persons 
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accepted by God, yet this is no ground for 
content or satisfaction in such a state; be- 
cause it ceases to be such a state, and is 
quite another thing, for being chosen and 
satisfied with. 

It appears therefore from these considera- 
tions, that notwithstanding God may accept 
of different degrees of goodness, and reward 
them with different degrees of glory in another 
life, yet that all Christians are called to one 
and the same Perfection, and equally obliged 
to labour after it. 

Thus much may suffice to give the reader 
a general notion of Perfection, and the neces- 
sity of endeavouring after it. What it is, and 
what holy tempers it requires, will, I hope, 
be found sufficiently explained in the following 
chapters. 
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CHAPTER I 

CHRISTIANITY TEACHES US THE TRUE 
MEANING OF LIFE 

'^^/^HE wisdom of mankind has for several ages 
of the world been inquiring into the nature 
of Man, and the nature of the world in which 
he is placed. ^ 

The wants and miseries of human nature, and 
the vanity of worldly enjoyments, has made it 
difficult for the wisest men to tell what human 
happiness was, or wherein it consisted. 
; It has pleased the infinite Goodness of God 
to satisfy all our wants and inquiries by a 
Revelation made to the world by His Son 
Jesus Christ. Before this, Man was a mere 
riddle to himself, and his condition full of 
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darkness and perplexity. A restless inhabitant 
of a miserable disordered world, walking in a 
vain shadow, and disquieting himself in vain. 
But this light has dispersed all the anxiety 
of his vain conjectures; it has brought us 
acquainted with God, and by adding Heaven 
to Earth, and Eternity to Time, has opened 
such a glorious view of things as makes Man, 
even in his present condition, full of a Peace 
of God which passes all understanding. 




The excellency therefore of the Christian 
Religion appears in this, that it proposes the 
purification of our souls ; it sets before us new 
goods and evils, and forms us to a glorious 
participation of the Divine Nature. 

This is the one sole end of Christianity, to 
lead us from all thoughts of rest and repose 
here, to separate us from worldly tempers, to 
deliver us from the folly of our passions, the 
slavery of our own natures, and unite us to 
God, the true fountain of all real Good. This 
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is the mighty change which Christianity aims 
at, to put us into a new state, reform our whole 
natures, purify our souls, and make them the 
inhabitants of heavenly and immortal bodies. 
It does not leave us to the desires of the flesh 
and to worldly happiness, but prepares us for 
the true enjoyment of a divine life. 

The manner by which it changes this whole 
state of things, and raises us to an Union with 
God, is equally great and wonderful. 

I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life, saith 
our blessed Saviour: no Man cometh unto the 
Father but by Me, The price and dignity of 
this redemption at once confounds the pride, 
and relieves the misery of Man. How fallen 
must he be from God, that should need so 
great a Mediator to recommend his repent- 
ance ! And on the other hand, how full of 
comfort, that so high a method, so stupendous 
a means should be taken, to restore him to a 
state of peace and favour with God ! 

B 
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. All the precepts and doctrines of the Gospel 
are founded on these two great truths, the 
deplorable corruption of Human Nature, and 
its new birth in Christ Jesus. The one in- 
cludes all the misery, the other all the happi- 
ness of Man. 

The corruption of our nature makes self- 
denial necessary, because Human Nature must 
be unmade before it can enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven. Our new birth makes the 
reception of God's Spirit and the participation 
of the holy Sacraments necessary to form us 
to that life to which the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ has entitled us. 

We must behave ourselves conformably to 
this double capacity, we must fear, and watch, 
and pray, like m^n that are always in danger 
of eternal death, and we must believe and 
hope, labour and aspire, like Christians that 
are called to fight the good fight of Faith, and 
l^y-hold on Eternal Life. 
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This knowledge of ourselves makes human 
life a state of infinite importance, placed upon 
so dreadful a point betwixt two such Eternities. 

The Christian state is an invisible life in the 
Spirit of God, supported not by sensible goods, 
but the spiritual graces of Faith and Hope ; so 
that the Natural Man, especially while busied 
in earthly cares and enjoyments, easily forgets 
that great and heavenly condition in which 
Religion places him. 

The changes which Christianity maketh in 
the present state of things are all invisible ; its 
goods and evils, its dignities and advantages, 
which are the only true standards of all our 
actions, are not subject to the knowledge of 
our senses, iln God we live^ and mave^ and 
have our beings but how unseen, how unfelt is 
all this ! 

The same Scriptures teach us that we are 
raised to a new life in Christ, to a participation 
of the Divine Nature and a fellowship with 
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Him in glory. Thus our blessed Saviour 
prayeth for all His followers, * 7%^/ fkey also 
may be one in us,* Happy he that hath ears to 
hear, and a heart to feel the majesty and glory 
of the description of our new life in Christ ! 

For surely could we understand what our 
Saviour conceived when he sent up this prayer 
to God, our hearts would be always praying, 
and our souls ever aspiring after this state of 
Perfection, this Union with Christ in God. 

Take upon thee, therefore, a spirit and 
temper suitable to this greatness of thy con- 
dition ; thou wilt often hear of other concerns 
in this world ; thou wilt see every person pur- 
suing some fancied happiness of his own, as if 
the world had not only happiness, but a par- 
ticular kind of happiness for all its inhabitants. 

But when thou seest this state of human life, 
fancy that thou sawest all the world asleep, the 
prince no longer a prince, the beggar no longer 
begging, but every man sleeping out of his 
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proper state, some happy, others tormented, 
and all changing their condition as fast as one 
foolish dream could succeed another. 

When thou hast seen this, thou hast seen all 
that the world awake can do for thee ; if thou 
wilt, thou mayest go to sleep for a while, thou 
may est lie down and dream ; for, be as happy 
as the world can make thee, all is but sleeping 
and dreaming, and what is still worse, it is like 
sleeping in a ship when thou shouldst be pump- 
ing out the water; or dreaming thou art a prince, 
when thou shouldst be redeeming thyself from 

slavery. 

Now this is no imaginary flight of a melan- 
choly fancy, that too much exceeds the nature 
of things, but a sober reflection justly suited to 
the vanity of worldly enjoyments. 

For if the doctrines of Christianity are true, 
if thou art that creature, that immortal Nature 
which Religion teaches us, if thou art to meet 
Death, Resurrection, and Judgment, as the 
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forerunners of an eternal state, what are all the 
little flashes of pleasure, the changing appear- 
ances of worldly felicities, but so many sorts of 
dreams ? How canst thou talk of the happiness 
of riches, the advantages of fortune, the plea- 
sures of apparel, of state, and equipage, without 
being in a dream ? 

Is the beggar asleep, when he fancies he is 
building himself fine houses ? Is the prisoner 
in a dream, when he imagines himself in open 
fields and fine groves ? And canst thou think 
that thy immortal spirit is awake, whilst it is 
delighting itself in the shadows and bubbles of 
worldly happiness ? 

For if it be true, that Man is upon his 
trial, if the trial is for Eternity, what is there 
that deserves a serious thought, but how to 
make the world a right passage to our eternal 
state ? 

How can we prove that we are awake, that 
our eyes are open, but^by seeing, and feeling, and 
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living according to these important circum- 
stances of our life ? If a man should endeavour 
to please thee, with fine descriptions of the 
riches, and pleasures, and dignities, of the 
world in the moon, adding that its air is always 
serene, and its seasons always pleasant, wouldst 
thou not think it a sufficient answer to say, * I 
am not to live there*? When thy own false 
heart is endeavouring to please itself with 
worldly expectations, the joy of this or that 
way of life, is it not as good a reproof to 
say to thyself, * I am not to stay here ' ? 

If thou rememberest that thou art in the 
body, only to be holy, humble, and heavenly- 
. minded, that thou standest upon the brinks of 
Death, Resurrection, and Judgment, and that 
these great things will suddenly come upon 
thee, like a thief in the night, thou wilt see a 
vanity in all the gifts of Fortune, greater than 
any words can express. 

Do but therefore know thyself, as Religion 
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has made thee known, do but see thyself in the 
light which Christ has brought into the world, 
and then thou wilt see that nothing concerns 
thee, but what concerns an everlasting spirit 
that is going to God; and that there are no 
enjoyments here that are worthy a thought, 
but such as may make thee more perfect in 
those holy tempers which will carry thee to 
Heaven. 
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CHAPTER II 



CHRISTIANITY REQUIRES A CHANGE OF NATURE 



/ Christianity is not a school for the teaching 
of moral virtue, the polishing our manners, or 
forming us to live a life of this world with 
decency and gentility. 

It is deeper and more divine in its designs, 
and has much nobler ends than these ; it im- 
plies an entire change of life, a dedication of 

"vx ourselves, our souls and bodies unto God, 
in the strictest and highest sense of the 
words. 

Death is not more certainly a separation of 
our souls from our bodies, than the Christian 
Life is a separation of our souls from worldly 
tempers. 



\ 
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Eternity altereth the face and nature of 
everything in this world : life is only a trial, 
prosperity becometh adversity, and nothing a 
good, but as it increaseth our hope, purifieth 
our natures, and prepareth us to receive higher 
d^ees of happiness* 

We may therefore be infallibly assured, that 
Christianity does not consist in any partial 
amendment of our lives, any particular moral 
virtues, but in an entire change of our natural 
^temper, a life wholly devoted to God. 

Our blessed Saviour saith, Whosoever shall 
not receive the Kingdom of God, as a little Child , 
shall in no wise enter therein. 

We reckon it change enough, from babes to 
be men, and surely it must signify as great an 
alteration to be reduced from men to a state 
of infancy. 

We are to become as infants, to be as though 
we had everything to learn, and suffer our- 
selves to be taught what we are to choose, and 
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what to avoid; to pretend to no wisdom of 
our own, but be ready to pursue that happi- 
ness which God in Christ proposes to us, 
and to accept it with such simplicity of mind, 
as children, that have nothing of our own to 
oppose to it. 

This comparison of the spirit of a Christian, 
to the temper of children, may also serve to 
recommend to us a certain simplicity of 
manners, which is a great ornament of be- 
haviour, and is indeed always the effect of a 
heart entirely devoted to God. 

For as the tempers of men are made design- 
ing and deceitful, by their having many and 
secret ends to bring about, so the heart that is 
entirely devoted to God is at unity with itself 
and all others ; it, being wholly taken up with 
one great design, has no little successes that it 
labours after, and so is naturally open, simple, 
and undesigning in all the affairs of life. 

The Holy Spirit of God is not satisfied with 
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representing that change which Christianity in- 
troduceth, by telling us, that it is a new birth, 
but proceeds to convince us of the same truth 
by another way of speaking, by representing it 
as a state of death. 

Thus saith the Apostle, Ye are dead^ and 
your Life is hid with Christ in God, So that 
Christian Baptism is not only an external rite, 
by which we are entered into the external 
society of Christ's Church, but is a solemn 
consecration, which presents us an offering to 
God, as Christ was offered at His Death. 

The Saviour of the World has purchased 
mankind with his Blood, not to live in ease 
and pleasurable enjoyments, not to spend their 
time in softness and luxury, but to drink of His 
Cup, to make war with their corrupt natures, 
humble themselves, and like Him be made 
perfect through sufferings. Our Redemption 
is a Redemption by sacrifice, and none are 
redeemed but they who conform to it. If we 
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sufer with Him we shall also reign with 
Him. 

Since, therefore, he that is called to Chris- 
tianity is thus called to an imitation of the 
Death of Christ, to forbear from sin, to over- 
come the world, to be born of the Spirit^ to be 
bom of God, these surely will be allowed to be 
sufficient evidences, that Christianity requireth 
an entire change of our nature, a life perfectly 
devoted to God. 

A Christian therefore must be sober, charit- 
able, and just, upon the same principles, and 
with the same spirit, that he receives the Holy 
Sacrament, for ends of Religion, as acts of 
obedience to God, as means of purity and 
holiness, and as so many instances of a heart 
devoted to God. 

As the bare eating of Bread, and drinking 
Wine in the Holy Sacrament, is of no use to 
us without those religious dispositions which 
constitute the true frame of a pious mind, so 
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is it the same in all other duties; they are 
mere outward ceremonies, and useless actions, 
unless they are performed in the spirit of 
Religion : charity and sobriety are of no value 
till they are so many instances of a heart truly 
devoted to God. 

Religion is no one particular virtue ; it does 
not consist in the fewness of our vices, but in 
such a thorough change of heart, as makes 
piety and holiness the measure and rule of all 
our tempers. 

yx It is a miserable error to be content with 
ourselves, because we are less vain, or covet- 
ous, more sober, and decent in our behaviour 
than we used to be ; yet this is the state of 
many people, who think they have sufficiently 
reformed their lives, because they are in some 
degree different from what they were. They 
think it enough to be changed from what they 
were, without considering how thorough a 

^ change Religion requires. 
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But let such people remember, that they 
who thus measure themselves by themselves 
are not wise. Let them remember that they 
are not disciples of Christ, till they have like 
Him offered their whole body and soul as a 
reasonable and lively sacrifice unto God ; that 
they are not members of Christ^s mystical 
Body, till they are united unto Him by a new 
spirit; that they have not entered into the 
Kingdom of God, till they have entered with 
an infant simplicity of heart 

There is no Religion that will stand us in 
any stead, but that which is the conversion of 
the heart to God ; when all our tempers are 
tempers of piety, springing from a soul that 
tends with one full bent to a perfection and 
happiness in the enjoyment of God. 

If Religion has raised us into a new world, 
if it has filled us with new ends of life, if it has 
taken possession of our hearts, and altered the 
whole turn of our minds, if it has changed all 
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our ideas of things, given us a new set of hopes 
and fears, and taught us to live by the realities 
of an invisible world, then may we humbly 
hope, that we are true followers of the Holy 
Jesus, and such as may rejoice in the Day of 
Christ, 
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CHAPTER III 

CHRIST REQUIRES THE SAME HOLINESS IN US 
AS IN HIS FIRST FOLLOWERS 

It shows as wrong a turn of mind, as false a 
judgment, and as great a contempt for the 
true good, to neglect any degrees of piety, for 
the sake of business, as for any the most 
trifling pleasures of life. Let but Religion 
determine the point, and what can it signify, 
whether a man forgets God in his farm, or 
shop, or at a gaming-table ? For there is no 
wisdom or reason in anything but Religion, 
nor is any way of life less vain than another, 
but as it conspires with the designs of Reli- 
gion to raise mankind to a participation of 
the Divine Nature. 

c 
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Our Lord points His doctrines to convince 
us, that even the necessities of life must be 
sought with a kind of indifference, that so our 
souls may be truly sensible of great wants. 

But how unlike are Christians to Chris- 
tianity ! It commands us to fake no thought^ 
sayingj What shall we eat? yet Christians are 
restless and laborious till they can eat on 
plate. 

It must not be said that there is some defect 
in these doctrines, or that they are not plainly 
enough taught in Scripture, because the lives 
and behaviour of Christians are so contrary to 
them ; for if the spirit of the world, and the 
temper of Christians, might be alleged against 
the doctrines of Scripture, none of them would 
have lasted to this day. 

I know it is pretended by some, that the 
doctrines of our Saviour, concerning forsaking 
all, and the like, related only to His first 
followers. 
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There are particulars in which the state of 
the first Church diflfered from the present, but 
then it is carefully to be observed, that this 
difference in the state of the Church is a 
difference in the external state of the Church, 
and not in the internal inward state of Chris- 
tians. It is a difference that relates to the 
condition of the world, and not to the personal 
holiness of Christians. 

The world may sometimes favour Christi- 
anity, at other times it may oppose it with per- 
secution j now this change of the world makes 
two different states of the Church, but without 
making any difference in the inward personal 
holiness of Christians, which is to be always 
the same, whether the world smiles or frowns 
upon it 

Whatever degrees therefore of personal 
holiness or inward perfection were required 
of the first followers of Christ, is still in 
the same degree and for the same reasons 
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required of all Christians to the end of the 
world. 

Humility, meekness, heavenly affection, de- 
votion, charity, and a contempt of the world, 
are all internal qualities of personal holiness ; 
they constitute that spirit and temper of religion 
which is required for its own excellence, and is 
therefore of constant and eternal obligation. 
There is always the same fitness and reason- 
ableness in them, the same perfection in 
practising of them, and the same rewards 

always due to them. 

^ / Hath Heaven or Earth suffered any change 
since our Saviour's time? Is the world be- 
come now more worth our notice, or heavenly 
treasure of less value, than it was in our 
Saviour's time ? Have we had another Saviour 
since, that has compounded things with this 
world, and helped us to an easier way to the 
next? 
But Christianity is just that same spiritual 
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heavenly state that it was then, the dignity of 
Christians has suffered no alteration since that 
time, and a treasure in Heaven, an eternal 
happiness are still the same great and im- 
portant things. ^ 
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CHAPTER IV 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE STORY OF THE 
RICH YOUNG MAN 



Many passages of ttie Bible directly teach 
renunciation of the world as the first and 
principal temper, the very soul and essence of 
Christianity. 

When it says that the Kingdom of God 
ts a Pearl of great Price^ I suppose it means 
that a great deal is to be given for it, and 
when it says that the merchant went and sold 
all that he had and bought it, I suppose this 
is to teach us that it cannot be bought at any 
less price. The modern Jews would be upon 
much easier terms than those who lived in our 
Saviour's days, if we can now tell them that 
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the Kingdom of God is no longer like one 
Pearl of great Price^ and that they need not 
sell all that they have and buy it ; but may go 
on seeking pearls as they used to do, and yet 
be good members of the Kingdom of God. 

Now if we may not preach such a new 
Gospel as this to the present Jews, I don't 
know how we can preach it to Christians. 

I venture to affirm that all Christians are 
really and effectually obliged to do that which 
our Saviour required of the young man. The 
selling all is only a circumstance of parting 
with the enjoyment of his riches from himself, 
to all such objects and uses as are worthy of it 
in the sight of God, 

If our Saviour had told sinners that they 
must repent in sackcloth and ashes, I should 
have thought that sackcloth and ashes were 
only mentioned as a particular way of express- 
ing a general duty; and that though the 
circumstance of sackcloth and ashes might be 
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omitted, yet the thing intended was always to 
be performed in the same degree. 

I take it to be the same in the case before 



us. ( It is not necessary thaF a"man should sell 
all that he hath, because that was the expres- 
sion used to the young man, but it is necessary 
that he comply with the thing' signified, and 
practise all that heavenly affection which is 
there taught. He sufficiently selleth all, who 
parteth with the self-enjoyment of it, and 
maketh it the support of those that want it. 

This seems to me to be the true and plain 
meaning of the passage. The words sei/ all 
are only used as a form of speech, as a general 
way of expressing the parting with the enjoy- 
ment of an estate, as sackcloth and ashes were 
a general way of expressing repentance, and 
not as laying any direct obligation of parting 
with an estate in that particular way, any more 
than sackcloth is always necessary to a true 
repentance. A person that was to give away 



his estate would surely comply with the doctrine 
of the text, which shows that it is the thing 
signified, and not the particular manner of 
doing it, that is required. 

Yet it is the keeping to this literal sense of 
the words, as if the selling all was the par- 
ticular thing enjoined, that has taught people 
to excuse themselves from the doctrine there 
delivered. For there was some pretence to 
think, that so particular an action as the selling 
all, could only relate to him to whom it was 
enjoined. 

But if men would consider, that this selling 
all is only a circumstance of the thing, as 
sackcloth is a circumstance of repentance, and 
that the thing required is heavenly affection, 
and devotion to God, they would find them- 
selves as much concerned in the doctrine there 
delivered, as in any other doctrine of Scripture. 
When our Saviour related the good Samaritan's 
charity, and said unto the man that talked with 
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Him, Go and do thou likewise^ he is not 
exhorted to stay for an opportunity of doing 
the same action, but to do the same thing 
which was implied by that action. 

Taking therefore the words in this plain 
sense, as an exhortation to such a degree of 
heavenly affection, and disclaiming all self- 
enjoyment of riches, and not as to any particular 
action of selling all, it must be affirmed that 
they equally concern all rich men to the end 
of the world, as that young man to whom they 
were spoken. 

For as he was called to that temper of mind, 
because it was a right temper for a Christian, 
a proper instance of his faith and hope, and 
devotion to God, and a right way of using the 
things of this world; how can it be thought, 
that the same temper is not equally right and 
Christian in every rich man now? Or how 
can it be thought, that the rich men of this age 
are not equally obliged to act conformably to 



the temper and spirit of religion now, as well 
as in the days of Christ? 

Are not humility and meekness to be prac- 
tised in the same fulness that they were in our 
Saviour's time? But if they are, it will be 
impossible to show why any other virtues 
should admit of any abatement. 

Let us suppose that a rich man was to put 
up such a prayer as this to God. 

* O Lord, I Thy sinful creature, who am born 
again to a lively hope of glory in Christ Jesus, 
beg of Thee, to grant me a thousand times 
more riches than I need, that I may be able 
to gratify myself and family in the delights 
of eating and drinking, state and grandeur, 
grant that as the little span of life wears out, 
I may still abound more and more in wealth, 
and that I may see and perceive all the best 
and surest ways of growing richer than any 
of my neighbours : this I humbly and fervently 
beg in the Name, etc' 
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Such a prayer as this should have had no 
place in this treatise, but that I have reason 
to hope, that in proportion as it offends the 
ear, it will amend the heart. 

There is no one, I believe, but would be 
ashamed to put up such a prayer as this to 
God ; yet let it be well observed, that all are 
of the temper of this prayer, but those who 
have overcome the world. 

We need not go amongst villains, and people 
of scandalous characters, to find out those who 
desire a thousand times more than they want, 
who have an eagerness to be every day richer 
and richer, who catch at all ways of gain that 
are not scandalous, and who hardly think any- 
thing enough, except it equals or exceeds the 
estate of their neighbours. 

I beg of such that they would heartily con- 
demn the profane and unchristian spirit of 
the foregoing prayer, and that they would 
satisfy themselves, that nothing can be more 
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odious and contrary to religion than such 
petitions. 

But then let them be assured also of this, 
that the same things which make an unchristian 
prayer, make an unchristian life. For the 
reason why these things appear so odious in 
a prayer is because they are so contrary to 
the spirit of Religion. But is it not as bad 
to live and act contrary to the spirit of 
Religion, as to pray contrary to it ? At least, 
must not that manner of life be very blamable, 
very contrary to piety, which is so shocking 
when put into the form of a prayer ? 

But indeed whatever we may think, as we 
live, so we really pray, so * as the manner of 
our life is, so is our heart also ; it is continually 
praying what our life is acting, though not in 
any express form of words.' 

To pursue this argument a little, is this 
prayer too shocking ? Dare we not approach 
God with such a spirit ? How dare we, 
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then, think of approaching Him with such 

a life? 

Perhaps there cannot be a better way of 
judging of what manner of spirit we are of, 
than to see whether the actions of our life 
are such as we may safely commend them to 
God in our prayers. 
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CHAPTER V 



WE MUST BE IN THE WORLD AND NOT 
OF THE WORLD 

I KNOW it will Still be asked, Where can be 
the impiety of getting or enjoying an estate ? 

Th^ rich man in torments could have alleged 
how much good he did with his fortune, how 
many trades he encouraged by his purple 
and fine linen, and faring sumptuously every 
day, and how he conformed to the ends and 
advantages of society by so spending his 
estate. 

We may pretend, that notwithstanding what 
the Apostle says of a snare, a temptation, and 
foolish lusts, yet that we can pursue the means, 
and desire the happiness of riches, without any 
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danger to our virtue. But if so, we are as 
prudent as those Christians, who think they 
can secure their virtue without watching and 
prayer, though our Saviour has said, WatcA 
and pray, that ye enter not into Temptation, 

Suppose great people by means of their 
wealth could throw themselves into a deep 
sleep of pleasant dreams, which would last 
till Death awaked them, would any one think 
it lawful for them to make such use of their 
riches? But if it was asked why this is not 
as lawful as a life of high living, vain indul- 
gences, and worldly pleasures, it could not be 
easily told. 

For such a life as this is no more like a 
state of probation than such a sleep is like 
it; and he that has done nothing but sleep 
and dream to the time of his death, may as 
well say that he has been working out his 
salvation with fear and trembling, as he that 
has been living in such luxury, splendour, and 
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vain gratifications, as his estate could procure 
him. The Gospel has made no provision for 
dignity of birth or difference in fortune, but has 
appointed the same strait gate, the common 
passage for all persons to enter into glory. 

Why may not poor people give themselves 
up to discontent, to impatience and repining ? 
Is it not because Christianity requires the same 
virtues in all states of life ? 

But who sees not that these reasons equally 
condemn the gratifications of the rich, as the 
repinings of the poor? So that a great man 
taking his swing in the various gratifications, 
which his plenty can furnish, is as careful of 
his duty to God as the poor man who resigns 
himself up to discontent, and spends his time 
and spirits in restless complaints and repinings. 

And if our hopes in Christ are sufficient 

to make us rejoice in tribulation, and be 

thankful to God in the hardships of poverty, 

surely the same hopes in Christ must be 

D 
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equally sufficient to make us forbear the 
luxury and softness of greatness. 

If therefore the rich or great man can find 
out a course of pleasures that supports no 
wrong turn of mind, a luxury and indulgence 
which don't gratify sensuality, delights and 
entertainments which indulge no vain and 
weak passions ; if they can find out such self- 
enjoyments of their riches, as show that they 
love God with all their strength, and their 
neighbours as themselves ; if they can find out 
such instances of splendour and greatness, as 
gratify neither the Zusi of the Fksh^ the Lust 
of the EyeSy nor the Pride of Life^ Religion 
has no command against such enjoyments. 

A man that has his head and his heart 
taken up with worldly concerns can no more 
love God with all his soul and with all his 
strength, than a man who will have his eyes 
upon the ground can be looking towards 
Heaven with all the strength of his sight. 
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A man may as well pretend, that little 
envies are consistent with true charity, as 
that little desires after the vanities of the 
world are consistent with an entire love of 
God with all our hearts. This entire love 
of God is as possible as the attainment of 
several other duties, which still are the rules 
of our behaviour, and such as we are obliged 
to aspire after in the utmost perfection. 

The sincere love of our enemies is per- 
haps of all other tempers the hardest to be 
acquired, and the motions of envy and spite 
the most difficult to be entirely laid aside, 
yet without this temper we are unqualified 
to say the Lord's Prayer. We see examples 
of this love of God in the first followers of 
our Saviour; and though we cannot work 
miracles as they did, yet we may arrive at 
their personal holiness, if we would but be so 
humble as to i mitate their examidfiS^ - - 

Our Saviour told tbMn the infallible way 
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of arriving at piety, which was by renouncing 
the world and taking up the Cross. This 
was the only way then, and it would still be 
as successful now, had we but the faith and 
humility to put it in practice. But we are 
now, it seems, become so wise and prudent, we 
see so much further into the nature of virtue 
and vice, than the simplicity of the first Chris- 
tians, that we can take all the enjoyments of 
the world along with us in our road to Heaven. 

It is sometimes said in defence of the 
dulness of our affections towards God^ that 
affections are tempers which we cannot com- 
mand, and depend much upon constitution, 
so that persons who are possessed of a true 
fear of God may yet, by reason of their con- 
stitution, feel less vehemency of love than 
others, who are less piously disposed. 

This is partly true and partly false. 

We may justly fear, that we shall be judged 
out of our own mouths ; if we know the loving 
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God with all our heart and soul to be diffi- 
cult to the temper and infirmities of our 
nature, why therefore do we not remove 
every hindrance, and with double diligence 
practise all the means of forming this divine 
temper? For this we may be assured of, 
that the seeking happiness in the enjoyments 
of wealth is as contrary to the entire love of 
God, as wrapping up the talent in a napkin 
is as contrary to improving it. 

Some people have imagined, that they only 
renounce the world, as it ought to be re- 
nounced, who retire to a cloister, or a monas- 
tery ; but this is as unreasonable, as to make 
it necessary to lay aside all use of clothes to 
avoid the vanity of dress. 
A^ They only renounce the world as they 
ought, who live in the midst of it without 
worldly tempers, who comply with their share 
in the offices of human life without comply- 
ing vrith the spirit that reigneth in the world. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SOME CONSIDERATIONS UPON THE REASON- 
ABLENESS OF SELF-DENIAL 

Every duty or virtue of the Christian life is 
founded in truth and reason, and is required 
because of its fitness to be done, and not be- 
cause God has power to command what He 

pleases. fWe are called to no tempers but 

- « 

such as are so many true judgments, aiid as 
truly founded in the nature and reason of 
things, as if we were bid to believe two to be 
half part of four. 

God is Reason and Wisdom itself, and He 
can no more call us to any tempers or duties, 
but such as are strictly reasonable in them- 
selves, than He can act against Himself, or 
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contradict His own Nature. As sure, therefore, 
as there is a God, so sure is it that a Religion 
from God has only reasonable commands to 
reasonable creatures. God can only will that 
reasonable creatures should be more reason- 
able, more perfect, and more like Himself, 
and consequently can enjoin us no duties, 
or tempers of mind, but such as have this 
tendency. All His commands are, for our 
sakes, founded in the necessities of our natures, 
and are only so many instructions to become 
more happy, than we could be without them. 

If a person was to walk upon a rope across 
some great river, and he was bid to deny him- 
self the pleasure of walking in silver shoes, or 
looking about at the beauty of the waves, or 
listening to the noise of sailors, if he was com- 
manded to deny himself the advantage of 
fishing by the way, would there be any hard- 
ship in such self-denial? Would not such 
self-denials be as reasonable, as commanding 
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him to love things that will do him good, or 
to avoid things that are hurtful ? 

Now if Christians are to walk in a narrow 
way that leadeth to Eternal Life, the chief 
business of a Christian must be to deny him- 
self all those things which may either stop or 
lead him o ut of his narrow way. 

A man who wants his health is as well, and 
for the same reasons, to avoid such things as 
nourish his illness, as he is to take medicines 
that have a healing quality. Self-denial is 
therefore as essential to the Christian life as 
prayer is, it being equally necessary to deny 
ourselves such things as support our corruption, 
as it is necessary to pray for those things 
which will do us good, and purify our natures. 

If there are any denials or mortifications 
that purify and enlighten the soul, that lessen 
the power of bodily passions, that raise us to 
a heavenly affection, and make us taste the 
things that be of God, these are as necessarily 
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to be practised^ as it is necessary to believe in 
Jesus Christ 

The same instructions and the same reasons 
are given for private fasting, as for secret alms 
and private prayer, that thy Father who seeth 
in secret, may reward thee openly. Now as it 
is manifestly entitled to the same reward, it is 
manifestly put upon the same foot as private 
prayer, ^nd as equally acceptable to God. 

It is necessary that we take care so to 
support the life of the body, as not to occasion 
the sickness and death of the soul. The Fall 
of Man consists very much in the fall of the 
soul into the dominion and power of the body. 
How far our bodies affect our habits, or ways 
of thinking, may be seen by the difference 
between sickness and health, youth and old 
age. These different states of the body alter 
the whole turn of our minds, and give us new 
ways of thinking, all owing to the different 
strength of bodily appetites and tempers. 
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What is the reason that a midnight reflection 
goes generally deeper than a thought at any 
other time ? No reason can well be assigned, 
but the peace and tranquillity of the body, 
which gives the soul a liberty of seeing further 
into things than at any other time. 

The difference between the same man full 
and fasting is almost the difference of two 
persons ; a man that in the morning finds him- 
self fit for any meditations, is after a full meal 
changed into another creature, fit only for idle 
amusements, or the yawnings of an animal. 

What we observe of the jaundice, that it 
makes us see all things yellow, is in a certain 
degree true of every state of the body; it 
makes us conceive things with some degree 
of likeness to the condition it is then in. 
Every alteration in the body gives some 
alteration to our way of conceiving the same 
things. As he therefore that would see things 
in their proper colours must first cure himself 
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of the jaundice, so he that would apprehend 
things according to their natures must take 
care that his body be so ordered, as to have as 
little a share as possible in his judgments. 

It is the business therefore of Religion, to 
give man a wisdom and judgment suitable to 
the reason and wisdom of the Laws of God ; 
to fill our souls with such principles of peace, 
as may give us habits of tranquillity, superior 
to the changeable tempers of our bodies. 

Now Fasting, as it is a denial of bodily in- 
dulgences^ as it disciplines the body into a 
state of obedience, and contradicts its appetites, 
is the most constant and universal means of 
procuring liberty and freedom of mind. For 
eveiy indulgence of the body in eating and 
drinking is adding to its power, and making 
all our ways of thinking subservient to it. 
^A man that makes every day a day of full 
and cheerful meals, will by degrees make the 
happiness of every day depend upon it, and 
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consider ever)rthing with regard to it. He 
will go to Church or stay at home as it suits 
with his dinner, and not scruple to tell you 
that he generally eats too heartily to go to the 
aft ernoon service , v^ Now such people are under 
a worse disorder of body than he who has the 
jaundice, and have their judgment more per- 
verted than he who sees all things yellow. 

The world abounds with people who are 
weakly and tender merely by their indulgences ; 
they have bad nerves, low spirits, and frequent 
indispositions through irregularity, idleness, and 
indulgence. Now these people, it is true, are 
not fit for fasting, and, perhaps if they were to 
deal faithfully with themselves, they would find 
that they are as unfit for most other exercises 
of Religion ; and consequently if their condition 
might be pleaded as an objection against the 
necessity of fasting, it might as well be pleaded 
against the necessity of half the duties of 
Christianity. 



If we were to fast without praying, would 
not this be a way of worship of our own 
invention ? And if we pray and neglect fasting, 
is it not equally choosing a worship of our 
own ? For He that has taught us the use and 
advantage of prayer has, in the same words, 
taught us the same things of fasting, and has 
also joined them together, as having the same 
power with God. 

An Apostle preaching the Gospel with signs 
and wonders in the midst of distress and 
persecution, thought his own salvation in 
danger, without this subjection of his own 
body, and shall we who are born in the dregs 
of time, who have no works like his to appeal 
to, think it safe to feed and indulge in ease and 
plenty? Not only Religion, but reason can 
show us, that almost every ill temper, every 
hindrance of virtue, every clog in our way of 
piety, and the strength of every temptation, 
chiefly arises from the state of our bodies. 
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When we speak of self-denial we are apt to 
confine it to eating and drinking; but we 
ought to consider that though a strict temper- 
ance be necessary in these things, yet these 
are the easiest and smallest instances of self- 
denial. Pride, vanity, self-love, covetousness, 
envy, and other inclinations of the like nature, 
call for a more constant and watchful self- 
denial than the appetites of hunger and thirst. 

A lady abominates a sot, as a creature that 
has only the shape of a man ; but then she 
does not consider that drunken as he is, 
perhaps he can be more content with the want 
of liquor than she can with the want of fine 
clothes : and if this be her case, she only 
differs from him, as one intemperate man 
differs from another. 
y ' Till therefore we make our self-denial as\ 
universal as our corruption, till we deny our- 
selves all degrees of vanity and folly, as 
earnestly as we deny ourselves all degrees of 
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drunkenness, Jtill we reject all sorts of pride 
and envy, as we abhor all kinds of gluttony, 
till we are as exacrsm all degrees of humility, 
as we are exact in alN;ules of temperance, till 
we watch and deny all irihegular tempers, as we 
avoid all sorts of sensuality,fwe can no more be 
said to practise self-deniaf, than he can be said 
to be just, who only denies himself the liberty 
of stealing. 



^■■ r . 
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CHAPTER VII 

OF THE NECESSITY OF DIVINE GRACE, AND THE 

SEVERAL DUTIES TO WHICH IT CALLETH 

ALL CHRISTIANS 

I COME now to another article of our Religion, 
namely, the absolute necessity of Divine Grace, 
which is a universal and constant reason of 
self-denial. 

The life which we now live is a life in and 
by the Spirit of God, and they!only are Sons 
of God who are led by this Spirit. Now this 
doctrine plainly proves the necessity of a con- 
stant self-denial, for it must be necessary that 
we deny ourselves all those tempers and ways 
of life, which may make God withhold His 
Grace from us ; and likewise all those enjoy- 
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merits and indulgences, which may make us 
less able and less disposed to improve and co- 
operate with those degrees of Divine Grace, 
that are communicated to us. 

We are told that God resisteth the proud^ but 
givHh grace to the humble. This explains to us 
the method of Divine Grace, that it is bestowed 
with regard to the state and temper of persons ; 
that there are some dispositions which separate 
us from the Spirit of God, and others that pro- 
cure to us a larger share of its gifts and graces. 
We are also here taught to consider piide, not 
only as a sin that has its particular giiilt, but as 
it has this certain effect, that it extinguishes the 
Divine Light. 

We are to consider humility also, not only as 
it is a reasonable duty, but as it qualifies and 
prepares us for larger degrees of Divine Grace, 
such as may purify and perfect our souls in all 
manner of holiness. All instances therefore of 
pride are to be avoided, all sorts of humility to 

£ 
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be practised, not only for their own sakes, but 
as necessary preparatives for Divine Grace, that 
we may be fit temples for the Holy Ghost to 
dwell in. Now seeing we are only so far 
Christians, as we are renewed by the Holy 
Ghost, nothing can be more necessary to true 
piety, than that we form every part of our lives 
with regard to this Holy Spirit. That we con- 
sider all our tempers, pleasures, cares, designs, 
and ways of life, whether they be such as suit 
with the heavenly guidance of the Holy Spirit 
This doctrine shows us to ourselves in a new 
point of view, and may serve to teach us several 
truths, which we should otherwise not so readily 
apprehend. 

When we are left to consider our duty with 
relation to the express commandments of God, 
there are many ways of life which we think 
ourselves at liberty to follow, because they 
seem to be no plain breach of any command- 
ment. But we are to look to a further rule. 
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and to consider our pleasures and cares, our 
designs and endeavours, not only whether they 
are contrary to the letter of the law, but 
whether they are according to the Spirit of 
God, for if they are contrary to the Spirit of 
God, if they suit not with His secret inspira- 
tions, they are as truly to be avoided as if they 
were contrary to some express commandment. 
For we are assured from Scripture, that they 
only are the Sons of God, zv/io are led by the 
Spirit of God, and none can be said to be led 
by the Spirit of God but they whose lives are 
according to it, whose actions, cares and 
pleasures, hopes and fears, are such as may 
be said to be guided by the motions of the 
Holy Ghost. 

We are therefore to consider ourselves as 
inspired persons, that have no knowledge or 
wisdom but what comes from God, and that 
this wisdom will no longer dwell with us than 
so long as we act and conduct ourselves con- 
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formably to it. So that we must not vainly 
deceive ourselves in saying, Where is the harm 
of such indulgences or amusements? but must 
consider whether they are such as are con- 
formable to a life that is to be directed by 
the Holy Ghost, whether they will make Him 
delight to dwell with us. In this manner must 
we examine and try all our ways of life, as well 
our cares as our pleasures, and all our tempers 
and inclinations. For unreasonable cares, as 
well as unreasonable pleasures, are equally 
contrary to the wisdom of the Holy Spirit and 
equally se parate us from Him. 

^ People often think their designs and diver- 
^ sions innocent because they are not sinful in 
their nature, but they should also consider 
whether they are not unsuitable to the state 
and condition of a Christian. For a life of 
trifling designs is no more living by the Spirit 
of God than a life of gro^s sins is keeping the 

N^^ommandments.) So that the safest rule to 
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judge of our actions by is to consider them 
with relation to that Spirit, by which we are to 
be guided. Is this design or this diversion 
according to the wisdom of the Spirit of God ? 
Am I in these things improving the secret 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost? Are these 
ways such as I can truly say that I am led 
into them by the Spirit of God? This is the 
Rule of Perfection by which Christians are to 
regulate their thoughts, words, and actions, 
for we are called by God to make no other 
use of ourselves or the world we are in, than 
such as is conformable to that dignity of 
life to which we are called. The spirit of 
our Religion is to be the spirit of our lives, 
the constant principle of all our tempers and 
inclinations, which is to render us reasonable, 
and wise and holy in all our progress through 
the worlds 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SAME SUBJECT 

TiTius is temperate and regular, but then he 
is so great a mathematician, that he does not 
know when Sunday comes : he sees people 
going to Church as he sees others going to 
market, he goes on studying, measuring, and 
calculating, and may as well be called a mer- 
chant as a Christian. 

All doctrines of Religion are disagreeable 
to Philo ; he avoids them as he avoids Party. 
Now what's the reason of it? It is not be- 
cause he is intemperate, but he is a virtuoso 
devoted to polite literature, his soul is ex- 
tended to all the curiosities in the world, 
and thinks all time to be lost that is not 
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spent in the search of shells, urns, inscrip- 
tions, and broken pieces of pavements. This 
makes the truths of Religion, and the con- 
cerns of Eternity, seem small things in his 
eyes, fit only for the inquiry of narrow, little 
and unpolite souls. 

Patronus is fond of a clergyman who under- 
stands music, painting, statuary, and archi- 
tecture. He is an enemy to the dissenters, 
and loves the Church of England, because 
of the stateliness and beauty of its buildings ; 
he never comes to the Sacrament, but will go 
forty miles to see a fine Altar-piece. He goes 
to Church when there is a new tune to be 
heard, but never had any more serious 
thoughts about salvation, than about flying. 
If you visit him when he is dying, you will 
hear his dying thoughts upon Architecture. 

Eusebius would read prayers twice every 
day in his parish, he would be often with the 
poor and sick, and spend much time in 



charitable visits; he would be wholly taken 
up in the cure of souls, but that he is busy 
in studying the old grammarians, and would 
fain reconcile some differences amongst them 
before he dies. 

Lycia has no wicked or irreligious temper, 
and she might be pious, but that she is too 
easy, gay, and cheerful, to admit of care of 
any kind. She can no more repent, than she 
can be out of temper, and must be the same 
sparkling cheerful creature in the Church as 
in the playhouse. She might be capable of 
understanding the misery of Human Nature, 
and the necessity of the comforts of Religion, 
but that she is so happy every time she is 
dressed. 

Matrona is old, and has been this fifty 
years, eating and drinking, sleeping and wak- 
ing, dressing and undressing, paying and re- 
ceiving visits. She has no profaneness, and if 
she has no piety, it is owing to this, that she 
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never had a spare half-hour in all her life to 
think about it. She envies her daughters, 
because they will dress and visit when she 
is dead. 

Publius goes to Church sometimes, and 
reads the Scripture, but he knows not what 
he reads or prays, his head is so full of 
politics. He is so angry at kings and minis- 
ters of state, that he has no time nor disposi- 
tion to call himself to account. He has the 
history of all Parliaments, elections, prose- 
cutions, and impeachments, and dies with 
little or no Religion, through a constant fear 
of Popery. 

Siccus has neither virtues nor vices; he 
has been all his life long building and pulling 
down, making canals and ditches, raising walls 
and fences. People call him a good man, 
because he employs the poor; Siccus might 
have been a religious man, but that he thought 
building was the chief happiness of a rational 
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creature. He is all the week amongst dirt 
and mortar, and stays at home on Sundays 
to view his contrivances. He will die more 
contentedly, if his death does not happen 
whilst some wall is in building. 

Silvius laughs at preaching and praying, 
not because he has any profane principles, or 
any arguments against Religion, but because 
he happens to have been used to nothing 
but noise, and hunting, and sports. 

I have mentioned these several characters 
to show us that it is not only vices that keep 
men from the impressions of true Religion, 
but that the mere playthings of life, imper- 
tinent studies, vain amusements, false satis- 
factions, idle dispositions, will produce the 
same effect. A wrong turn of mind, imper- 
tinent cares, a succession of the purest trifles, 
if they take up our thoughts, leave no room 
for the cares and fears of true piety. 

Our blessed Saviour saith, Woe unto you, 
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Pharisees I for ye love the uppermost seats in 
the Synagogues^ and greetings in the Markets. 
The wisdom of this world would find little 
to condemn in such a behaviour as this, but 
vet we see that the Wisdom of God condemns 

a* 

it with a Woe, teaching us, that every wrong 
turn of mind puts the soul in a state that is 
contrary to Religion, and makes men unfit 
to receive its doctrines. This is the reason 
why Religion calls us to a state of self-denial, 
humility, and mortification, because it is a 
state that awakens the soul into right appre- 
hensions of things. 

We see even in worldly matters, that if we 
propose anything to a man when he is in the 
pursuit of something else, he hardly hears, or 
understands us ; we must stay for a season of 
more leisure and indifference, till his thoughts 
and passions are at rest. 

Now this holds much stronger in matters 
of religion; its doctrines are neither heard 
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nor understood, because it always finds us 
in the pursuit of something else. It matters 
not what this something else is, whether it 
be loving uppermost seats in the Synagogues, 
a fondness for trifles, a joy in luxury and idle- 
ness, or a labour after riches; the mind is 
equally employed wrong, and so not in a 
condition to like, or at leisure to listen to 
any other happiness. If you were to propose 
the same truths to a man in another state, 
when weariness or disappointment has made 
him give up all designs, or when sickness or 
the approach of Death shows him that he must 
act no longer in them, they would have quite 
another elBfect upon him ; then the great things 
of Religion appear great indeed ; he feels their 
whole weight, and is amazed that he did not 
see them always in the same manner. Now 
it is the great end and design of self-denial, 
that our souls may quietly consider, and fully 
comprehend the tiruths which come from God > 
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that our hearts being at liberty from a crowd 
of foolish thoughts, may be ready to co-operate 
with the inspirations of that Spirit, which is to 
lead and quicken us in all holiness ; that Death 
and Judgment, Heaven aild Hell, may make 
as deep impressions upon our minds in the 
middle of our lives, as at our last hour; that 
we may be as wise and prudent as sick and 
dying men, and live with such apprehensions 
as most people die with. 
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CHAPTER IX 

CHRISTIANITY IS A TEMPER, NOT AN ACT 



^ 



Ve are true members of the Kingdom of God, 
when the spirit of Religion is the spirit of our 
lives, when we are wise by its wisdom, and 
humble by its humility; when it is the prin- 
ciple of all our thoughts and desires, the 
spring of all our hopes and fears. This is 
the work of the Holy Spirit in our hearts, 
to give us a new judgment, temper, taste, 
and hopes and fears. Christians are there- 
fore to consider themselves not only as men, 
that are to act by a principle of reason, but 
as spiritual beings, who have a higher prin- 
ciple of life within them, and are to live by the 
wisdom and instructions of the Spirit of God. 



L. 
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As reasonable men would do everything 
that tended to strengthen and improve their 
reason, so wise Christians ought to practise 
every way of life that can fit them for further 
degrees of Grace, that can strengthen their 
union with the Spirit of God. For as a man 
without reason has but the figure of a man, 
so a Christian without the Spirit of God has 
but the form of a Christian. And as the per- 
fection of a man consists in the highest 
improvement of his reason, so the perfection 
of a Christian consists in the spiritual turn 
and temper of his heart and mind. Here 
therefore must we fix all our care and concern, 
that we may remove all hindrances of Divine 
Grace, and preserve this Kingdom of God 
within us; that we may be truly spiritual in 
all our ways and designs, and indulge no 
tempers that may lessen our union with the 
Spirit of God. 

This Rule of Perfection is highly conform- 
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able to the nature of our Religion. For as 
our Religion consists in a new heart and new 
spirit, it is certain that we are then only 
arrived to the true state of our Religion, when 
it is the constant temper of our minds at all 
times and on all occasions. A covetous man is 
not only covetous when he is in his counting- 
room, he is the same person, and governed by 
the same temper and way of thinking, wherever 
he is. And the same thing is equally true of 
every way of life; when it has once entered 
into our heart, and become a settled temper, 
it is not occasionally exercised in this or that 
place, or at set times, but is always in being, 
and constantly disposing us to thoughts, and 
words, and actions suitable to it. 
>:^Some persons seem to know so little of 
^ Religion that they confine it to acts of devo- 
tion and public occasions of Divine Service ; 
they don't consider that it consists in a new 
heart and new spirit, and that acts of devotion, 
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prayer and preaching, watchings, fastings and 
Sacraments, are only to fill us with this new 
heart and spirit, and make it the common 
constant spirit of our lives every day and 
in every place. 

A man may be said to have some regard 
to Religion, who is regular at places (stf Divine 
Worship, but he cannot be reckoned of a 
religious spirit, till it is his spirit in every 
place and on every occasion, till he lives and 
breathes by it, and thinks and speaks an^ 
acts according to itsmotions. /^ 

A man may frequent meetings for mirth, 
but yet, if when he is out of them, he gives 
himself unto peevishness, chagrin, and dulness, 
I presume no one will say that such a man is 
of a cheerful spirit. It is easy to make the 
application here : if we are only attendants at 
places of religion, if when we are out of those 
places we are of another spirit, I don't say 
proud or covetous, but if our actions are silly, 

F 
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and our conversation trifling and impertinent, 
our tempers vain and worldly, we are no more 
of a religious spirit than a dull and peevish 
man is of a cheerful spirit, because he is 
regular at some set meetings for mirth. 

If a person of pride and vanity in the general 
course of his life should yet think himself 
humble, because he had his appointed times of 
praying for humility, we might justly say of him, 
that he knew nothing of the nature of that virtue ; 
in like manner, if one, whose conversation, 
whose discourse and carriage, and temper in 
common life, are not according to the spirit of 
Religion, should yet think himself religious, 
because he had his appointed places of prayer, 
it might be justly said of him that he was 
a stranger to the nature of true Religion. For 
,- ^ Religion is not ours till we live by it, till it is the 
Religion of our thoughts, words, and actions, till 
it goes with us into every place, sits uppermost 
on every occasion, and forms and governs our 
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hopes and fears, our cares and pleasures. He 
is the religious man who watches and guards 
his spirit, and endeavours to be always in the 
temper of Religion ; who is as fearful of foolish 
thoughts, irregular tempers, and vain imagina- 
tions at one time as at another ; who is as wise 
and heavenly at home, or in the field, as in the 
house of God. For when once Religion has 
got possession of a man's heart, and is become, 
as it ought to be, his ruling temper, it is 
as agreeable to such a one in all places, and at 
all times, to speak and act according to its 
directions, as it is agreeable to the ambitious 
man to act according to the motions of am- 
bition. We must therefore take it for granted, 
that if we are not religious in our conversation 
and common temper, we are not of. a religious 
spirit. 
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CHAPTER X 

ON CONVERSATION 

Foolish talking is not the sin of a pardonable 
infirmity, it is not a little mistake in spiritual 
wisdom, but it is a sin that opposes our whole 
happiness, as it separates the Holy Spirit from 
us. Let this also teach some people the 
reason why they are so dead and senseless to 
Religion : they are not guilty of gross sins, they 
have an aversion to cheating and falseness, but 
at the same time have no feeling or relish 
of Religion. Now the reason of it is this, their 
own communication is so constantly upon silly 
and vain subjects, and they are so fond of 
those who have the talent of conversing in the 
same manner, that they render themselves 
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unfit for the residence of the Holy Spirit. 
Their whole life is almost nothing else but a 
course of that foolish talking which the Apostle 
forbids. 

Another reason why this conversation grieves 
the Holy Spirit may be this, because it is of so 
great consequence and has so great an influence 
in life. We don't seem enough to apprehend, 
either how much good or how much evil there 
is in conversation, and I believe it may be 
affirmed that the greatest instructions and the 
greatest corruptions proceed from it. If some 
people were to give us their true history, they 
would tell us that they never had any Religion 
since they had such acquaintance, and others 
have been insensibly led into a sincere piety, 
only by conversing with pious people. For 
men's common conversation and ordinary life 
teach much more effectually than anything 
they say or do at set times and occasions. 

When a clergyman preaches, he is for the 
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most part considered as acting according to 
his profession. But if he is the same wise and 
virtuous man in his communication, that he is 
in the pulpit, if the common and ordinary 
actions of his life be visibly governed by a 
spirit of piety, such a one will make converts 
to holiness; he will be heard with reverence 
on the Sunday, not so much for the weight of 
what he says, as for what he says and does all 
the week. And on the contrary, if a clergyman, 
when he comes out of the pulpit, is but like 
other men, as irregular in his tempers, as 
trifling in his conversation, as eager in diver- 
sions, as other people, he will mightily lessen 
his power over the hearts of his hearers. A 
father now and then gives his son virtuous 
advice, and the son perhaps would be much 
the better for it, but that he never hears him 
talking virtuously, but when he is giving him 
advice ; this makes him think, that he is then 
only acting the part of a father, as when he is 
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buying him clothes, or putting him oiit to an 
employment. Whereas if he saw his father's 
ordinary life and conversation to be under the 
rules of Religion, and his everyday temper a 
temper of piety, 'tis very likely that he would 
be won into an imitation of it. 

A mother orders her daughter to be taught 
the Catechism, and desires that she may have 
books of devotion. The daughter would have 
imagined that she was to have formed herself 
by these books, she would have read them 
when she was alone, but that she finds her 
mother sits up at night to read romances. She 
might have had some notion of religious 
modesty and humility, but that she sees her 
mother eager after all diversions, impatient till 
she knows all intrigues. 

Now a daughter educated with a mother of 
this temper and conversation is rendered almost 
incapable of Religion. 

This therefore may be one reason why an 
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unedifying conversation grieves the Holy Spirit, 
viz., because it not only proceeds from a dis- 
ordered state of the soul, but because it is so 
powerful in its influences, and does so much 
harm to those whom we converse with. For it 
is our ordinary temper and manner of common 
life that affects other people, that either hardens 
them in sin, or awakens them to a sense of 
piety. There is nothing that teaches to any 
purpose, but our ordinary temper, our common 
life and conversation; and almost all people 
will be such as those amongst whom they were 
born and bred. It is therefore the necessary 
duty of all Christians in all states of life to 
look carefully to their ordinary behaviour. 
They must consider, that all the follies of their 
ordinary life and conversation have the guilt of 
destroying souls. 

It is sometimes said of a foolish person, that 
he is only his own enemy ; but this is as absurd 
as to say, that a person of piety is only his 



own friend ; for as his lively piety will certainly 
communicate itself to those about him, so the 
folly of an irregular man will naturally infect 
those who are obliged to be near him. 

A mistress whose daily conversation is a 
daily proof to her maids that she is governed 
by a spirit of true piety in all that she says and 
does, whose regular life is a continual visible 
labour to work out her salvation with fear and 
trembling, is a blessing to all who stand about 
her; she communicates happiness even to 
those who are born of her servants ; they will 
be educated in piety, because their parents 
learnt what piety was in waiting on such 
a mistress. 

A good-natured, drinking, sleeping, playing, 
swearing master is a curse to those who attend 
upon him; they are sent into the world 
hardened in follies, and insensible of Religion, 
by having lived with such a master. We can 
neither live well nor ill to ourselves alone, but 
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must of necessity do either good or harm to 
others, by our manner of conversation. This 
is one great reason why foolish talking does so 
grieve the Holy Spirit, because it is so infect- 
ing an evil, and does so corrupt the manners 
of those whom we converse with. 

We must not only conduct ourselves by 
rules of morality, but pursue such degrees of 
purity as can only be expressed by an imita- 
tion of God. If we were frequently to consider 
the holy presence of this God within us, and 
to ask ourselves, Does this discourse, this 
behaviour become one who is to act according 
to the inspirations of the Divine Spirit? we 
should find, that the very thought of this 
dignity of our state would determine several 
points where no express law condemns us; 
we should find such a contrariety in many of 
our allowed ways to our Christian greatness, 
as would sufficiently check our behaviour, only 
by showing us that we acted below ourselves. 
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It is common in life to hear a man say, This 
does not become a gentleman, that does not 
become a man of quality : now I would have 
us find out something like this in Religion ; for 
certainly if any state of life has its dignity, 
which can excite men to a suitable greatness of 
action, surely the state of a Christian ought to 
raise in us a desire of acting suitably to so 
exalted a condition. For who can so justly be 
afraid of acting below himself, as he who is 
made one with Christ ? 
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CHAPTER XI 

ON CHRISTIANITY AS A COMFORT IN THE 
I,ESSER VEXATIONS OF LIFE 

If we are to let no corrupt communication 
proceed out of our mouth, that we may not 
grieve the Holy Spirit, then it follows that we 
are also to deny ourselves the entertainment 
of all unedifying books. For if vain and idle 
words are not to proceed out of our mouths, 
we must be under the same necessity of not 
letting them enter into our hearts. 

It is a prevailing opinion in the world, that 
the reading virtuous books is a great means of 
improving in virtue; and one would suppose 
that the books I have mentioned could only 
be allowed upon a belief, that there was neither 
good nor harm to be got by reading. 
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The doctrines of the Scriptures are the only 
rule by which we are now to live, and the rule 
by which we shall hereafter be judged. Now 
if we will allow ourselves in the reading books, 
which have everything in them that can 
pervert our understandings and corrupt our 
hearts, though the Scripture forbids all unedi- 
fying discourse as a thing that grieves the Holy 
Spirit, it must be said that we act as contrary 
to Scripture, as if we indulged and pleased 
ourselves in malice and revenge. 

You will say, perhaps, that you only read 
these books now and then for amusement, 
and only to divert your spirits, and that most 
of the time which you devote to reading is 
spent in reading books that may improve your 
piety. If this be your case, you can say that 
for yourself which very few can; for the 
generality of readers make other books their 
chief and most constant entertainment. But 
to speak now to your excuse: you only read 



such books now and then, for your amusement, 
and to divert your spirits ; that is, you enter- 
tain your mind with evil thoughts, you read, 
relish, and digest these books, only as it were 
in jest, and to have a little pleasure from them. 
It is as if a man, who allows himself now and 
then to get drunk, and swear, should say in 
his excuse, that he is for the most part very 
sober, and that when he takes these liberties, 
it is not through any desire or liking of the sin 
of drunkenness, but only as it were in jest, and 
through the mere gaiety of his spirits. 

Again, you say in your excuse, that you 
only read these books now and then, to divert 
your spirits, and that you mostly read good 
books. 

Now a Christian is to make his Christianity 
his comfort, not only in times of great trial 
and sufferings^ but in all the lesser vexations 
of life, that by this means every little occasion 
of grief or disquiet may be an occasion of his 
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being more affected with Religion, and made 
more sensible of its true comforts. 

Those who are for driving away the ordinary 
cares, and little vexations, of human life, by 
diversions, don't enough consider the nature 
of human life. Far the little ordinary troubles 
of life make up the whole trouble of life, and 
the reason why so many people are full of 
trouble and uneasiness is, because they are 
unable to bear little ordinary troubles; and 
they are unable to bear them, because they 
don't use the proper means. 

A child whose heart is half broken at some 
misfortune, may perhaps be made easy with a 
picture of a huntsman and a pack of hounds ; 
but if you would comfort the father who grieves 
for his eldest son, the hounds must be all alive, 
they must cry and run, and follow a hare, and 
this will make the father as easy as the picture 
made the child ; such happiness will make him 
bear the loss of his son. ' ' 



i- 
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A mother comforts her little girl with a pack 
of cards that are finely painted : by and by she 
wants to be comforted herself, some great 
calamity has happened to her. Now you must 
not think to comfort her with painted cards, or 
building houses with them — ^her grief is too 
great, and she has been too long a mother, to 
be pleased with such things ; it is only serious 
Ombre that can dry her eyes and remove 
sorrow from her heart. 

They therefore who don^t think it necessary 
to apply to Religion in all the common and 
ordinary disquiets of life, mistake the nature of 
human life, not considering that it is our apply- 
ing false relief to these, that is the occasion of 
all our troubles, and that we are weak and 
impatient, fretful and dissatisfied, for no other 
reason but because we never made use of the 
right remedy against the ordinary accidents of 
life ; for had we but learnt to bear little troubles 
and disappointments upon right reasons, be- 
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cause we are Christians, and children of Gk)d, 
we should find but few troubles that would 
have any great trial in them. And the reason 
why people, seemingly religious, are subject to 
the same dulness and peevishness, to the same 
vexations, and variety of griefs, that other 
people are, is this, because they make no more 
use of their Religion on these occasions than 
other people : they don't so much as intend to 
keep themselves easy, thankful, and cheerful, 
by making Religion the measure and standard 
of all their thoughts and judgments, in all the 
common chances of life, any more than those 
do, who have no thoughts about Religion. And 
this is the reason why you see them as ridicu- 
lous in common life, as vainly pleased, and as 
foolishly vexed, as other people. 

For Religion makes no further difference be- 
twixt people, than so far as it is applied. If 
one man is constant at Church, and another is 
mostly absent, the difference betwixt them may 



yet be only the difference of frequenting and 
not frequenting the service of the Church. For 
a Religion only carried thus far makes no 
further difference betwixt people. You must 
not therefore expect that they must be different 
persons in the ordinary behaviour of their 
common life, for they may, notwithstanding 
this difference, be equally imreasonable in 
their ways, and equally slaves to particular 
temper. And all this for this plain reason, 
because Religion, like anything else, can have 
no effect but where it is applied. 

Suppose a person had lame feet, and bad 
eyes, and that he had an oil that was an in- 
fallible cure for them both, when applied to 
both; if you saw him only using it for his 
eyes, you would not wonder that it had not 
cured his feet; you would know that his 
anointing his eyes could only cure his eyes, 
and that there was no ground to expect that 
his feet should be any better, till he anointed 
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his feet. And all this for this plain reason, be- 
cause things, however good in themselves, can 
have no further effect than as they are applied. 
Now it is just thus in Religion. If it consists 
only in devotions and public worship it has 
made this alteration in > man, that it has 
taught him to attend to devotion and public 
worship; it has operated so far as he has 
applied it. But why must you wonder that he 
is not of a wise, virtuous, and religious temper, 
in all the actions of his ordinary life ? Is not 
this wondering why the oil has not cured a 
man's feet, when he has never applied it to 
them, but has only anointed his eyes ? 

When the regular churchman as plainly 
makes Religion the measure of his ordinary 
life as he makes it the rule of his going to 
Church, when he as directly uses it to this 
purpose as a man anoints his. eyes who would 
be cured by anointing them, then you will see 
him as different in his ordinary life from other 
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people, as different in his pleasures and griefs, 
in his cares and concerns, as he is different 
from them in forms and regularity of worship. 
But till men do this, till they apply the prin- 
ciples of Religion to all the actions of ordinary 
life, till they make it the measure of all their 
daily tempers, their joys and fears, till they 
think there is as much piety in being wise and 
holy in their tempers, as in being devout at 
Church, as much sin in being vainly pleased 
and foolishly vexed, as in neglecting the Divine 
Service; till they thus directly apply Religion 
to common life, as a man applies a remedy to 
the part that he would have cured, it is no 
more to be expected that a religion of forms 
of worship and devotion should make a man 
religious in the common judgments and actions 
of his ordinary life, than it is to be expected 
that an oil which is only applied to our eyes 
should cure our feet. 

Religion in the Apostle's account is not only 
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an attendance at the public worship, but the 
ruling habit of our minds, something that con- 
stantly devotes us wholly to God. 

We reckon a man sufficiently mad that 
fancies himself a king, and governing his sub- 
jects, at the same time that he is tied to a 
bed of straw. So that madness consists in 
mistaking our condition, in having a set of 
thoughts not suitable to it. Now a Christian 
repeats every day, / believe in the forgiveness of 
sin^ the resurrection of the body^ and the life 
everlastings he thanks God for the redemption 
of Jesus Christ, for the means of grace, and 
for the hope of glory. Yet at the same time, 
in this state of greatness, he fancies himself in 
a thousand wants and miseries. He cries and 
labours and toils for a happiness that has no 
existence but in his own imagination ; he fan- 
cies himself a being that is to be made happy 
with sauces and ragouts, with painted clothes 
and shining diamonds; is grieved and fretted 
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like a child at the loss of a feather ; and must 
be diverted as they are. 

To imagine that we may be ridiculous and 
vain, and foolish in the troubles of life, but 
serious, holy, and religious in the troubles of 
death, is the same folly and absurdity as to sup- 
pose that we must be devout and penitent on 
our death-beds, but need not be devout and 
penitent in the other parts of our life. For as 
there is no religion or repentance on our death- 
bed, but what ought to be the Religion of our 
lives, so is there no wisdom, or seriousness, or 
application to God in the sorrows of death, 
but what is equally necessary and proper in all 
the sorrows of life. 

For we are not upon any new terms with 
God at our death, nor under any other obli- 
gations, but such as are equally necessary to 
make us live in His favour. 

We often wonder at the worldly-mindedness 
and insensibility of dying men. But we should 
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do well to remember that worldly-minded- 
ness and insensibility are as much to be 
wondered at in living healthful men; and 
that they make us as unlike to God at one 
time as at another. 
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CHAPTER XII 

ON READING AND ON SPARE TIME 

We commonly say that a man is known by his 
companions; but it is certain that a man is 
much more known by the books that he con- 
verses with. 

Julia has buried her husband, and married 
her daughters, since that she spends her time 
in reading. She is always reading foolish and 
unedifying books: she tells you every time 
she sees you, that she is almost at the end of 
the silliest book that ever she read in her life ; 
that the best of it is, it is very long, and serves 
to dispose of a good deal of her time. She 
tells you that all romances are sad stuff, yet is 
very impatient till she can get all that she can 
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hear of. Histories of intrigue and scandal are 
the books that Julia thinks are always too 
short. If Julia were to drink drams in private, 
and had no enjoyment of herself without them, 
she would not tell you this, because she knows 
it would be plainly telling you that she was a 
poor disordered sot. See here therefore the 
weakness of Julia; she would not be thought 
to be a reprobate, yet she lets you know that 
she lives upon folly, and scandal, and im- 
pertinence in her closet, that she cannot be in 
private without them, that they are the only 
support of her dull hours, and yet she does 
not perceive that this is as plainly telling you 
that she is in a miserable, disordered state of 
mind. 

You will perhaps say that you have so much 
spare time for reading, that you think you need 
not employ it all in reading good books. It 
may be so, you may have also more time than 
you need devote to acts and offices of 
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charity; but will you thence conclude, that 
you may at those times do things contrary 
to charity, and indulge yourself in spite and 
mischief? 

If you have every day more time than you 
can employ in reading, meditation, and prayer; 
if this time hangs upon your hands, and cannot 
be turned to any advantage, let me desire you 
to go to sleep, or pick straws. For it is much 
better to do this than to have recourse to bad 
books. Time lost in sleep, or picking straws, 
is better lost than in such exercises of the 
mind. Consider further, that idle and spare 
time is a dangerous state, and calls for great 
care and watchfulness; to have recourse then 
to evil and impertinent books is like inviting 
the Devil because you are alone. If you could 
read ill books when you were in haste, or in a 
hurry of other matters, it would do you much 
less harm, than to read them because your 
time hangs upon your hands. So that that 
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reason which you take to be an excuse for 
such reading is a stronger argument against it, 
because evil thoughts and vain subjects have 
twice the effect and make double impressions 
when they are admitted at times of leisure and 
idleness. Consider again, to what a miserable 
unchristian state you are reduced, when you 
are forced to have recourse to foolish books to 
get rid of your time. Your fortune perhaps 
has removed you from the necessity of labour- 
ing for your bread, you have been politely 
educated in softness, you have no trade or 
employment to take up your time, and so are 
left to be devoured by corrupt passions and 
pleasures. Whilst poor people are at hard 
labour, whilst your servants are drudging in 
the meanest offices of life, you, oppressed with 
idleness and indulgence, are relieving yourself 
with foolish books. If this be the effect of 
riches and fortune, only to expose people to 
the power of disordered passions, and give 
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them time to corrupt their hearts, well might 
our Blessed Lord say, Woe unto you that are 
rich I 

When you see a poor creature drudging in 
the meanest offices of life, and glad of the 
dirtiest work to get his bread, remember, that 
every time you see such a person, you see one 
who is much more nobly employed than you 
are. He is acting conformably to the state of 
human life, and bearing a hard part with 
patience; he is doing a work, which, mean 
as it is, will be looked upon as done unto 
the Lord; whilst you, idling in softness and 
pleasures, are unable to bear your time, unless 
it be stolen away from you by foolish and 
unedifying books. 

But after all, what a vain imagination it is, 
to think that you have any such thing as spare 
time! Is there any time for which you are 
not accountable to God? Is there any time 
which God has so left to your own disposal. 
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that you may sacrifice it to the indulgence of 
vain tempers and the foolishness of your 
heart ? You can no more show this than you 
can show that all your time is your own. To 
talk therefore of spare time, is to talk of some- 
thing that never did nor ever will belong to 
any Christian. You may have a spare time 
from this'or that labour or necessity, you may 
abate or change any particular exercise, you 
may leave off this or that way, you may take 
this or that refreshment, you have all these 
spare times from particular actions, but you 
have no spare time that releases you from 
the laws of Christianity, or that leaves you 
at liberty not to act by the principles of 

Religion. ^^ 

If tfionifape the providence of God has 
placed you above the necessity of labouring for 
your livelihood, you must not think that you 
have so much spare time to spend as you 
please, but that you are as certainly called to 
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some other labour, as others are called to 
labour for their bread. 

Happy you, therefore, if you knew your 
happiness, who have it in your power to be 
always doing the best things, who, free from 
labour and hardships, are at liberty to choose 
the best ways of life, to study all the arts of 
self-improvement, to practise all the ways of 
doing good, and to spend your time in all the 
noblest instances of humility, charity, and 
devotion! Bless God, therefore, not because 
you have spare time, for that you have none, 
but that you have time to employ in the bes 
N ^ways that you can findj that whilst others are 
oppressed with burdens, you have time, and 
leisure, and retirement to think upon the 
greatest and best of things, to enlighten your 
mind, to study the laws of God, and to comfort 
and delight your soul with those great and 
glorious things which God has prepared for 
those that love Him., t ^is is the happiness 




^ ^ 
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of being free from labour and want, to have 
spare time to spend in the study of wisdom, 
in the exercise of devotion, in all the ways 
and means of doing good and exalting our 
souls to a state of Christian Perfection. vV 

God has given you liberty to choose, but it 
is only that you may have the blessedness of 
choosing the best ways of spending your time. 
Though therefore you are at liberty from ser- 
vile labour, yet you are under a necessity of 
labouring in all good works, and making all 
your time, and fortune, and abilities service- 
able to the best ends of life. You have no 
more time that is your own, than he has who 
is to live by constant labour, the only differ- 
ence betwixt you and him is this, that he is to 
be diligent in a poor slavish labour, that op- 
presses the body and dulls and dejects the 
mind; but that you owe a service that is perfect 
freedom, that renders your body a fit temple 
for the Holy Ghost, and fills your soul with 
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such light, and peace, and joy, as is not to be 
\> ^ found in any ot her w ay of life. 

Do you think that a poor slave would dis- 
please God by refusing to act in that painful 
drudgery that is fallen to his share ? And do 
you think that God will not be more displeased 
with you, if you refuse to act your full part 
in the best of labours, or neglect that happy 
joyful business of doing good, which your state 
of life has called you to ? It is expected that 
poor people should make a right use of their 
condition, and turn all their labour into a 
service unto God. And can you think that 
you are not obliged to make the proper 
improvement of your condition, and turn all 
your rest, and ease, and freedom from labour 
into a service unto God ? Tell me, therefore, 
no more, that you indulge yourself in idle 
amusements, in vain, corrupt, and unedifying 
books, because you have spare time; for it 
is absolutely false to say that you have any 
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such thing; it is also saying, that because 
God has given you spare time from labour, 
that you may choose the best ways of life, 
therefore you presume to throw it away in 
idleness. 



H 
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CHAPTER XIII 

ON AN EARNEST DESIRE FOR PIETY 

There are forms of devotion, little rules of 
Religion, which are fixed in us by education, 
which we can no more part with, than we can 
part with any other customs which we have 
long used. Now this makes many people 
think themselves mighty pious, because they, 
find it is not in their nature to forbear or 
neglect such and such forms of piety; they 
fancy that Religion must have its seat in their 
heart, because their heart is so unalterable in 
certain rules of Religion. Thus a person who 
is exact in his times of prayer, will perhaps 
think himself much injured if you were to 
tell him that it is his want of piety that makes 
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him relish vain and foolish diversions: his 
heart immediately justifies him against such 
an accusation, and tells him how constant 
he is in his devotions; whereas it is very 
possible that they may have but little more 
piety than what consists in some rules and 
forms, and that that constancy to such rules 
may be owing to the same cause, which makes 
others constantly sleepy at such an hour, that 
is, the mere mechanism of their constitution, 
and the force of custom. This is the state 
of numbers of people, otherwise it would not 
be so common to see the same people con- 
stant and unalterable in some rules of Religion, 
and as constant and unalterable in pride, 
passion, and vanity. 

Another has been pleased with the com- 
pliments paid to her person, she finds herself 
very finely dressed, she is full of joy under 
such thoughts, and so can easily break out 
into fervours of devotion, and rejoice in God 
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at a time when she can rejoice in anything. 
These frequent starts of devotion make her 
think herself to be far advanced in piety, 
and she does not perceive that the height of 
her devotion is owing to the height of her 
vanity. Let her but be less pleased with 
herself, let her be unregarded, undressed, 
without such pleasing reflections, and she 
will find herself sunk into a strange dulness 
towards devotion. 

The same temper is very frequent in common 
life. You meet a person who is very fond of 
you, full of affection, and pleased with every- 
thing you say or do; you must not imagine 
that he has more friendship for you than when 
he saw you last, and hardly took any notice 
of you. The matter is only this : the man is 
in a state of joy at something or other, he is 
pleased with himself, and so is easily pleased 
with you; stay but till this flow of spirits is 
gone off, and he will show you no more 
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affection than he used to do. This is the 
Religion of numbers of people; they are 
devout by fits and starts, in the same manner 
as they are pleased by fits and starts, and 
their devotion at those very times is no more 
a sign of true piety, than the civility and com- 
pliments of a person overjoyed are signs of 
true friendship. But still these little flashes 
of devotion make people think themselves in 
a state of Religion. 

Take another instance of a false piety of 
another kind; Junius has been orthodox in 
his faith, a lover of churchmen, a hater of 
heretics, these several years; he is the first 
who is sorry for a dangerous book that is 
come out, he is amazed what people would 
be at by such writings, but thanks God there 
is learning enough in the world to confute 
them. He reads all the confutations of 
Atheists, Deists, and Heretics; there is only 
one sort of books for which Junius has no 
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taste, and that is books of devotion. He 
freely owns that they are not for his taste, he 
does not understand their flights. 

If another person were to say so much, it 
would be imputed to his want of piety : but 
because Junius is known to be an enemy to 
irreligion, because he is constantly at Church, 
you suppose him to be a pious man, though 
he thus confesses that he wants the spirit of 
piety. It is in the same manner that Junius 
deceives himself, his heart permits him to 
neglect books of devotion, because his heart 
is constantly showing him his zeal for Religion, 
and honour for the Church ; this makes him 
no more suspect himself to want any degrees 
of piety, than he suspects himself to be a 
favourer of Heresy. If he never thinks any 
ill of himself, if he never suspects any falseness 
in his own heart, if he is prejudiced in favour 
of all his own way^, it is because he is pre- 
judiced in favour of all his own ways, it is 
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because he is prejudiced in favour of all 
orthodox men. 

Junius reads much controversy, yet he does 
not take it ill, that you pretend to inform him 
in matters of controversy ; on the contrary, he 
never reads books of devotion, yet is angry if 
you pretend to correct him in matters of that 
kind. You may suppose him mistaken in 
something that he is always studying, and 
he will be thankful to you for setting him 
right; but if you suppose him mistaken in 
things that he never applies himself to, 
if you suppose that anybody knows what 
humility, heavenly-mindedness, devotion, self- 
denia], mortification, repentance, charity, or 
the love of God is, better than he, you provoke 
his temper and he won't suffer himself to be 
informed by j^ou. /Great numbers of people 
are like. Juiiiub in liiis impoot j tm y think they 
are very religious by listening to instruction 
upon certain points, by reading certain books, 
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and being ready to receive further light, who 
yet can't bear to be instructed in matters where 
they are most likely to be deceived, and where 
the deceit is of the utmost danger. They will 
be thankful for your telling them the particular 
times in which the Gospels were written, for 
explaining the word Euroclydpn, or Anathema 
Maranatha, they will be glad of such useful 
instruction, but if you touch upon such subjects 
as really concern them in a high degree, such 
as try the state and way of their lives, these 
religious people, who are so fond of religious 
truths, cannot bear to be thus instructed. 

What is the reason that when we consult 
lawyers, it is not to hear harangues upon the 
law or its several courts, it is not to hear the 
variety of cases that concern other people, but 
it is to be instructed and assisted in our own 
case? Why do we thank them for dealing 
impartially with us, for searching and examin- 
ing into the true state of our case, and informing 
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us of everything that concerns us ? What is 
the reason that we apply to physicians, not to 
hear the rise and progress of physic, or the 
history of disputes amongst them, and to hear 
of other people's distempers, but to tell them 
our own particular state, and learn the cure 
of our own distempers? Why do we thank 
them for being nicely exact in searching us 
out, for examining into every part of our lives, 
our ways, of eating, drinking, and sleeping, 
and not suffering us to deceive ourselves with 
wrong opinions and practices? What is the 
reason why we act thus consistently, and in 
the same manner, in both these instances? 
Now the only reason is this, because in both 
these instances we are really in earnest. When 
you are in earnest in your Religion, you will 
act as consistently and in the same manner 
there. When you desire solid piety, as you 
desire sound health, your chief concern will 
be about your own disorders ; you will thank 
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divines and casuists for making you their chief 
care, you will be glad to have them examine 
and search into your ways of life, to be rightly 
informed of the follies, vanities, and dangers 
of your state. You will be glad to read those 
books, and consult those casuists, which are 
most exact and faithful in discovering your 
faults, who question and examine all your 
ways, who discover to you your secret cor- 
ruptions, and unsuspected follies, and who are 
best able to give you the surest rules of arriving 
at Christian Perfection; when you are in 
earnest in your Religion, you will as certainly 
act in this manner, as you act in the same 
manner with the lawyer or physician. Take 
this also for an undeniable truth, that till you 
do act in this manner, you are not in earnest 
in your Religion. This therefore is a good rule 
to examine yourself by. Do you find that you 
act in Religion as you do in other cases where 
you are in earnest ? Are you as suspicious of 
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yourself, as fearful of mistake, as watchful of 
danger, as glad of assistance, as desirous of 
success, as in other matters where your life or 
fortune are at stake, or where your heart is 
engaged? Never imagine that your Religion 
is founded in a true fear of God, and a hearty 
desire of salvation, till you find yourself acting 
as you do in other matters, where your fears 
are great, and your desires hearty. If you had 
rather read books that entertain the mind than 
correct the heart; if you had rather hear a 
casuist examine other people's lives than yours; 
if you had rather hear him talk of the ex- 
cellency and wisdom of your way of life, you 
must take it for granted, that you are not in 
earnest in the reformation of your life, and 
that there are some tempers in you more strong 
and powerful, that more rule and govern you, 
than the fear of God and a desire of salvation. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

CHRISTIANS ARE CALLED TO 'A CONSTANT 
STATE OF PRAYER AND DEVOTION 

It is one principal article of our Religion to 
believe that our Blessed Saviour is now at 
the right Hand of God, there making per- 
petual intercession for us. Prayer therefore 
is undoubtedly a proper means of drawing 
near to God, a necessary method of restoring 
sinners to His favour, since He, who con- 
quered sin and death, is yet, as the great 
Advocate for sinners, obliged to make perpetual 
intercession for them. 

Whenever, therefore, we are in the spirit of 
prayer, when our hearts are lifted up to God, 
breathing out holy petitions to the Throne of 



Grace, we have this encouragement to be 
constant and fervent in it, that we are then 
joining with an intercession at the right Hand 
of God, and doing that for ourselves on earth, 
which our Blessed Saviour is perpetually doing 
for us in Heaven. This reason of Prayer is 
perhaps not much considered, yet it certainly 
contains a most powerful motive to it. For 
who that considers His redemption, as now 
carried on by an intercession in Heaven, can 
think himself so like his Saviour, as when 
the constancy of his own prayers bears some 
resemblance to that never-ceasing intercession 
which is made above? This shows us also, 
that we are most of all to desire those prayers 
which are offered up at the Altar, where the 
Body and Blood of Christ are joined with 
them. For as our prayers are only accept- 
'able to God through the merits of Jesus 
Christ, so we may be sure that we are praying 
to God in the most prevailing way, when we 



thus pray in the Name of Christ, and plead 
His merits in the highest manner that we 
can. 

/^ The regularity and fervency of the heart is 
the regularity and fervency of devotion, and 
I shall consider devotion chiefly in this respect, 
as it is a state and temper of the heart. For 
it is in this sense only that Christians are 
called to a constant state of devotion; they 
are not to be always on their knees in acts 
of prayer, but they are to be always in the 

X state and temper of devotion. 

Friendship does not require us to be always 
waiting upon our friends in external services — 
these offices have their times and seasons of 
intermission : it is only the service of the 
heart, the friendship of the mind, that is never 
to intermit; it is not to begin and end, as 
external services do, but is to persevere in 
a constancy like the motion of our heart, or 
the beating of our pulse. It is just so in 
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devotion j prayers have their hours, their be- ^ 
ginnings and endings, but that turn of mind, 
that disposition of the heart towards God, 
which is the life and spirit of prayer, is to 
be as constant and lasting as our own lifej^ 
and spirit. . . - ^' 

If Prayer is also founded in right notions 
of God, in believing Him to be the sole 
fountain and cause of all our happiness, then 
everything that takes this truth out of our 
minds, that makes us less sensible of it, makes 
us so far less capable of devotion; so that 
worldly cares, vain pleasures, false satisfac- 
tions, are all to be renounced, that we may 
be able to pray. For the spirit of prayer has 
no further hold of us, than so far as we see 
our wants, imperfections, and weakness, and 
likewise the infinite fulness and all-sufficiency 
of God; when we thoroughly feel these two 
great truths, then are we in the true spirit 
of prayer. 
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We sometimes exhort people to fervour in 
devotion, but this can only mean as to the 
outward acts of it; for to exhort people to 
be fervent in devotion, as that implies a 
temper of the heart, is to as little purpose 
as to exhort people to be merry or to be 
sorry. For these tempers always follow the 
judgments and opinions of our minds; when 
we perceive things to be, as we like them, 
then we are merry; when we find things in 
a contrary state, then we are sorry. It comes 
to pass after the same manner in devotion: 
bid a man be fervent in devotion, tell him 
it is an excellent temper, he knows no more 
how to go about it, than how to be merry, 
because he is bid to be so. Stay till old age, 
till sickness, misfortunes, or the approach of 
death has convinced him that he has nothing 
good in himself, that there is nothing valuable 
in the world, that all that is good, or great, or 
glorious is in God alone, and then he will 
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find himself as disposed to devotion, and 
zealous desires after God, as the man is dis- 
posed to cheerfulness, who sees things in that 
state in which he would have them to be. 
So that the one and only way to be devout 
is to see and feel our own weakness and the 
greatness of God. It is as impossible to be 
devout without seeing things in this view, as 
it is impossible to be cheerful without per- 
ceiving something in our condition that is 
according to our mind. Hence therefore we 
may learn to admire the wisdom and divinity 
of the Christian Religion, which calls all its 
members to humility and self-denial as a 
necessary foundation of piety and devotion. 
It was in these practices that our Saviour first 
instituted His Religion ; it was on these con- 
ditions that the Apostles embraced it, and 
taught it to others ; it was in these doctrines 
that the primitive Christians became such 
worthy followers of our Saviour and His 
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Apostles. These doctrines are still in the 
Gospel, and until they are to be found in 
our lives, we shall never find ourselves in a 
state of devotion. For I must again repeat, 
what my Reader cannot too much reflect upon : 
that since devotion is an earnest application of 
the soul to God, as the only cause and foun- 
tain of happiness, that it is impossible for the 
soul to have this desire, without having such 
reasons to produce and support it, as are neces- 
sary to produce and support other tempers of 
the mind. 

Now it is impossible for a man to grieve 
when he finds his condition answering his 
desires, or to be overjoyed when he finds his 
state to be full of misery ; yet this is as possible, 
as consistent with our nature, as for a man 
to aspire after, and delight in God as his only 
happiness, whilst he is delighting in himself 
and the world. So that to pretend to de- 
votion without great humility, and an entire 
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renunciation of all worldly tempers, is to pre- 
tend to impossibilities; it is as if a man 
should pretend to be cheerful, whilst he is 
in vexation and impatience: he must first 
bring himself to a state of satisfaction and 
contentment, and then cheerfulness will flow 
from it ; so he that would be devout must first 
be humble, have a full view of his own 
wants, and then his soul will be full of desires 
after God. A proud, or vain, or worldly- 
minded man may use a manual of prayer, but 
he cannot be devout, because devotion is the 
application of an humble heart to God, as its 
only happiness. 
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CHAPTER XV 

ON TRUE LEARNING, AND ON DEVOTION 
AS A TEMPER OF THE MIND 

It is often found that people of learning and 
great application to books, who seem to have 
retired from the corruptions of the world to 
spend their time in their studies, are yet not 
devout. The reason is, because devotion is 
founded in great humility, and a full sense of 
the littleness of everything but God. Whereas 
it is often the same vanity that wears out some 
scholars in their studies that wears out other 
people at court, in the camp, or at sea. 
They do not want to be merchants, or colonels, 
or secretaries of state, but they want to be 
critics, grammarians, and historians. They, it 
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may be, disregard riches and equipage, despise 
the sports and diversions of the present age, 
avoid the folly of conversation, but then it is 
to contemplate the riches and equipage, the 
sports and diversions of the ancient Romans. 

The vanity of some ladies and gentlemen 
would be touched if you should tell them that 
they did not understand dress: some great 
scholars would be more dejected if you should 
suppose them ignorant of a fold in the Roman 
garments. 

The bulk of mankind are so dull and taste- 
less, so illiterate, as to set their hearts upon 
current coin, large fields, and flocks and herds 
of cattle ! Great learning has raised some men 
above this grossness of taste, their hearts only 
beat at the sight of a medal and ancient coins, 
they are only afraid of dying before they have 
outdone the world in their collections of shells, 
skins, stones, animals, flies, and insects. 

You would not expect that a merchant should 
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be devout because he traded in all parts of 
Europe, or that a lady should be pious because 
she understands all sorts of fine work and 
embroidery. Now if you were to look into 
the business of many profound scholars, if you 
were to consider the nature of such learning 
as makes the greatest figure in the world, 
you will find no more tendency in it to piety 
and devotion, than there is in merchandise or 
embroidery. 

When men retire into their studies to change 
their nature, to correct and reform their 
passions, to find out the folly and weakness of 
their hearts, when they read and meditate to 
fill their souls with religious wisdom and to 
raise their hearts unto God, when this is learn- 
ing (and what else deserves the name?), then 
learning will lead men unto God, learned men 
will be very devout, and great scholars will be 
great saints. 

If you can show me a learning that makes 
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man truly sensible of his duty, that fills the mind 
with true light, that reforms the heart, that 
disposes it right towards God, that makes us 
more reasonable in all our actions, that inspires 
us with fortitude, humility and devotion, that 
gives us right notions of the greatness of 
Religion, the littleness of everything but God, I 
will own myself an advocate for such learning. 
Hence we also learn why so many people, 
seemingly religious, are yet strangers to the 
spirit of devotion. Crito buys manuals of 
devotion ; he finds nothing in them but what is 
according to the doctrines of Religion, yet he 
is not able to keep pace with them, he feels 
nothing of what he reads, and throws them by, 
as something that does not suit his taste. He 
does not consider that the fault is in himself, 
and that these very same books will suit him 
when he is dying. He does not consider that 
whilst he is so well pleased with himself, so 
fond of the world, so delighted with a variety 
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of schemes that he has on foot, it is as im- 
possible for him to be devout, as for a stone to 
hang by itself in the air, or a building to stand 
without anything to stand upon. If Crito was 
to begin his devotion to God with humility and 
self-denial, he would show that he used common- 
sense in his Religion, that he was as wise as 
that builder who begins his house by laying a 
foundation. But to think of adding devotion 
to a life that does not naturally lead to it, that 
is not so ordered, as to be so many steps 
towards it, is as absurd as if a man should 
think of getting to the end of his journey 
without going through any of the way that leads 
to it. For as it is a temper of the mind, it 
must arise from the state of our mind, and 
must have its proper causes to produce it, as 
all other tempers have. 

Suppose you were to call a man from some 
joyful feast, from the pleasures of songs, music, 
and dancing, and tell him to go into the next 
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room to grieve for half an hour, and then 
return to his mirth ; suppose you were to tell 
him that he must mourn that half-hour from 
the bottom of his heart, that it was a very 
excellent thing, and highly becoming a rational 
creature. It is possible he might obey you 
so far as to go into the room appointed for 
mourning; he may be able to sit still, look 
grave, sigh and hang down his head, and stay 
out his half-hour, but you are sure that he 
cannot really grieve, and for this reason, be- 
cause he is in a state of festival joy, and is 
returning to his feast. Now this is the state of 
Crito, and great numbers of Christians ; they 
are always at a feast ; their life is nothing else 
but a succession of such pleasures, satisfac- 
tions, and amusements, as affect and hurry 
their minds, like the festival joys of drinking, 
music, and dancing. So that when they go to 
devotion, they are just as capable of it as a 
man that is rejoicing at a feast is capable of 
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mourning at the same time. Let not the 
reader imagine that this is the case only of 
such great people as live in such a constant 
scene of pleasure, for it is a case that equally 
concerns almost all states of life. For as a 
man rejoicing at an ordinary feast is as in- 
disposed for grief as one that is merry at a 
more splendid entertainment, so that course 
of pleasures which falls in with lower states of 
life may render such people as incapable of 
devotion as they are who have other enter- 
tainments provided for them. Now no one 
wonders that he cannot put on grief when he 
is rejoicing at a feast of any kind, because he 
knows there is sufficient reason for it, because 
his mind is then otherwise engaged. But if 
Crito would but deal thus faithfully with him- 
self, he would as readily own that he cannot 
relish strains ' of devotion,, that his heart does 
not enter into them, for this reason, because 
it is otherwise engaged. For people certainly 
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relish everything that suits with the state of 
life that they live, and can have no taste or 
relish, but such as arises from the way and 
manner of life that they are in. Whoever 
therefore finds himself unable to relish strains 
of devotion, dull and unaffected with them, 
may take it for certain that it is owing to the 
way and state of life that he is in: he may 
also be further assured, that his life is wanting 
in the virtues of humility and self-denial, since 
these virtues as naturally prepare and dispose 
the soul to aspire to God, as a sense of sickness 
disposes people to wish for health. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

ON TRUE DEVOTION 

Let us now put these things together; it is 
certain that devotion, as a temper of the 
mind, must have something to produce it, as 
all other tempers have, that it cannot be taken 
up at times and occasions, but must arise from 
the state of the soul, as all other tempers and 
desires do. It is also equally certain that 
humility and self-denial are the only founda- 
tion of devotion, that it can only proceed from 
these, as from its proper causes. Here there- 
fore we must fix our rule to take the just 
measure of ourselves. We must not consider 
how many books of devotion we have, how 
often we go to Church, or how often we have 
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felt a warmth and fervour in our prayers — these 
are uncertain signs ; but we must look to the 
foundation, and assure ourselves that our de- 
votion neither is, nor can be, greater than our 
humility and self-denial. For as it must pro- 
ceed only from these causes, so it can rise no 
higher than they carry it, and must be in the 
same state of strength or weakness that they 
are. ' If our humility is false and our self- 
denial trifling, our devotion will be just in the 
same state of falseness and imperfection. The 
care, therefore, of our devotion seems wholly 
to consist in the care of these duties ; so far 
as we proceed in them, so far we advance in 
devotion. We must alter our lives in order 
to alter our hearts, for it is impossible to live 
one way and pray another. 

Many people are thus far sincere in their 
devotions, that they would be glad to pray 
devoutly, they strive to be fervent, but never 
attain to it, because they never took the only 
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possible way. They never thought of altering 
their lives, or of living different from the rest 
of the world, but hope to be devout, merely by 
reading over books of devotion. Which is as 
odd a fancy, as if a man should expect to be 
happy by reading discourses upon happiness. 
When these people dare take Christianity as it 
is offered to them in the Gospel, when they 
deny themselves, and renounce the world, as 
our Saviour exhorted His followers, they will 
then have begun devotion. 

Trebonius asks how often he shall pray : 
he thinks the nicety of the question shows the 
piety of his heart ; but Trebonius is deceived, 
for the question proves that he is a stranger 
to devotion. Trebonius has a friend, he is 
constantly visiting him, he is never well out of 
his company ; if he is absent letters are sent 
at all opportunities. Now what is the reason 
that he never asks how often he shall visit, 
how often he shall write to his friend ? It is 




because his friend has his heart, and his heart 
is his faithful and sufficient instructor. When 
Trebonius has given his heart to God, when 
he takes God to be as substantial a happiness 
as his friend, he will have done asking how 
often he shall pray. 

Julius goes to prayers, he confesses himself 
to be a miserable sinner, he accuses himself 
to God with all the aggravations that can be, 
as having no health in him, yet Julius cannot 
bear to be informed of any imperfection, or 
suspected to be wanting in any degree of 
virtue. Now can there be a stronger proof 
that Julius is wanting in the sincerity of his 
devotions? Is not this a plain sign, that his 
confessions to God are only words of course, 
in which his heart has no share ? 

If a man were to confess that his eyes were 
bad, his hands weak, his feet feeble, and his 
body helpless, he would not be angry with 
those who supposed he was not in perfect 
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strength, or that he might stand in need of 
some assistance. Yet Julius confesses himself 
to be in great weakness, corruption, disorder, 
and infirmity, and yet is angry at any one that 
does but suppose him defective in any virtue. 
Is it not the same thing as if he had said, * You 
must not imagine that I am in earnest in my 
devotions ' ? 

It would be endless to produce instances of 
false devotion; I shall therefore proceed no 
further in it, but rather endeavour to explain 
and illustrate that which is true. Devotion, 
we see, is an earnest application of the soul to 
God as its only happiness. This is devotion 
considered as a state and temper of the mind. 
All those texts of Scripture which call us to 
God, as our true and only good, which exhort 
us to a fulness of faith, of hope, of joy, and 
trust in God, are to be considered as so many 
exhortations to devotion. Because devotion 
is only another name for the exercise of all 
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these virtues. That soul is devoted to God, 
which constantly rises and tends towards God 
in habits of love, desire, faith, hope, joy, and 
trust. The end and design of Religion, as it 
proposes to raise man to a life of glory with 
Christ at the right Hand of God, carries a 
stronger reason for devotion than any par- 
ticular exhortation to prayer. 

Now as all states and tempers of the mind 
must be supported by actions and exercises 
suitable to them, so devotion, which is an 
earnest application of the soul to God, as its 
only happiness, must be supported and kept 
alive, by actions and exercises suitable to it, 
that is, by hours and forms of prayer both 
public and private. The devotion of the heart 
disposes us to observe set times of prayer, and 
on the other hand, set times of prayer as natur- 
ally increase and enliven the devotion of the 
heart. It is thus in all cases; habits of the 
mind dispose us to actions suitable to them, 
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and these actions likewise strengthen and im- 
prove the habits from whence they proceeded. 
It is the habitual taste for music that carries 
people to concerts, and again it is concerts 
that increase the habitual love of music. So 
it is the right disposition of the heart towards 
God that leads people to outward acts of 
prayer, and on the other side, it is outward 
acts of prayer that preserve and strengthen 

"^ \\^the right disposition of the heart towards God. 
As therefore we are to judge of the significancy 
of our prayers by looking to the state and 
temper of our heart, so are we also to judge 
of the state of our heart by looking to the 
frequency, constancy, and importunity of our 
prayers. For as we are sure that our prayers 
are insignificant, unless they proceed from a 
right heart, so unless our prayers be frequent, 
constant, and full of importunity, we may be 
equally sure that our heart is not right towards 
God. 

I 
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CHAPTER XVII 

ON FREQUENT PRAYER 

Our Blessed Saviour saith, But thou, when 
thou prayesty enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut thy door, pray* Now here is indeed 
no mention of the time that prayer is to be 
continued ; but yet this preparation for prayer, 
of entering into our closet, and shutting the 
door, seems to teach us that it is a work of 
some time, that we are not hastily to open our 
door, but to allow ourselves time to continue 
and be importunate in our prayers. 

First, frequent and continued prayers, are a\ 
likely means to beget in us the spirit of prayer. 
A man who is often in his closet, on his knees 
to God, though he may for some time perform 
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but a lip-labour, will, if he perseveres, find the 
very labour of his lips altering the temper of 
his heart, and that he has learned to pray, by 
praying often. 

This we find to be true in all parts of life, 
that we catch a spirit and temper from such 
conversation and ways of life as we allow 
ourselves in. Use is called a second nature, 
and experience teaches us, that whatever we 
accustom ourselves tOj it will by degrees trans- 
\ s^form our spirit and temper into a likeness to it 
Credula was for some time a tender mother, 
friendly and charitable to her neighbours, and 
full of good-will towards all people ; she is now 
spiteful, malicious, envious, and delights in 
nothing but scandal. How came Credula thus 
changed ? Why, she has been for several years 
spending her time in visiting ; she entered into 
scandal and evil-speaking at first merely for the 
sake of talk, she has gone on talking, till she 
has talked her very heart and spirit into a taste 
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for nothing else; at first she only detracted 
from her neighbours and friends, because she 
was visiting, but now she visits for the sake of 
detraction. Credula is hardened and cruel in 
evil-speaking, for the same reason that butchers 
are inhuman and cruel, because she has been 
so long used to murder the reputation of her 
neighbours. She has killed all her own family 
over and over, and if she seeks new acquaint- 
ance, it is to get fresh matter for scandal. Now 
all this change in Credula is purely owing to 
her indulging a talkative temper. 

Now everything that we use ourselves to 
enters into our nature in this manner, and 
becomes a part of us before we are aware. It 
is common to observe that some people tell 
a story so long, till they have forgotten that 
they invented it. This is not, as is supposed, 
through a bad memory, but because the things 
which we make constant and familiar will by 
degrees steal the approbation of the heart. If 
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therefore we would but be often on our knees, 
putting up our prayers to God, though for a 
while it was only form and outward compli- 
ance, yet our hearts would by degrees learn 
the language of our mouths. The subject of 
our prayers would become the subject of our 
hearts, we should pray ourselves into devotion, 
and it would become a part of us, in the same 
manner that all other ways enter into our 
nature. By saying the same things often, we 
should come to believe and feel them in a 
proper manner. For it is a very reasonable 
thing, to judge of the effects of good customs 
by what we see to be effects of bad ones. 
They therefore who are hasty in their devo- 
tions, and think a little will do, are strangers 
both to the nature of devotion and the nature 
of man; they do but know that they are to 
learn to pray, and that prayer is to be learnt, 
as they learn other things, by frequency, con- 
stancy, and perseverance. 
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Secondly, there is another great advantage 
in frequent and continued prayers. 

The cares and pleasures of life, the levity, 
vanity, and dulness of our minds make us all 
more or less unfit for our devotions. We enter 
into our closets thus unprepared for prayer. 
Now if our petitions are very short, we shall 
end our prayers before our devotion is begun, 
before we have time to collect our minds, or 
turn our hearts to the business we are upon. 

Now continuance in prayer is as great relief 
against these indispositions, not only as it gives 
the heart leisure to fall from worldly cares and 
concerns, but as it exercises the mind upon 
such subjects as are likely to raise it into a 
state of seriousness and attention. It is the 
case of all people to find themselves incon- 
stant in their prayers, joining heartily with some 
petitions, and wandering away from others; it 
is therefore but common prudence to continue 
our prayers, that our minds, which will wander 



from some parts, may have others to join in. 
If we were masters of our attention, and would 
be as fervent as we pleased, then indeed fewer 
words might serve for our devotion ; but since 
our minds are weak, inconstant, and ungovern- 
able, we must endeavour to catch and win 
them to devotion, by such means as are suited 
to such a state of weakness, dulness, and 
inconstancy. 

He that goes to his closet in a hurry, only 
to repeat a short form of words, may pray all 
his life without any devotion, and perhaps he 
had been a devout man long ago, if it had 
ever entered into his head that meditation 
and continuance in prayer are necessary to 
excite devotion. If a man were to make it 
a law to himself, to meditate a while before 
he began his prayers, if he were to force his 
mind to think what prayer is, what he prays 
for, and to Whom he prays; if he should 
again make it a rule to stop in some, part of 



his prayers, to ask his heart whether it really 
prays, or to let his soul rise up in silence unto 
God : prayers thus performed, thus assisted 
by meditation and continuance, would in all 
likelihood soon render the mind truly devout. 

It is not intended by this to impose any 
particular method upon all people ; it is only 
to show us that there are certain means of 
assisting our devotion, some rules, though 
little in themselves, yet of great use to render 
our minds attentive and fervent in our appli- 
cations to God. It is the business therefore of 
every sincere Christian to be as wise as he can 
in these arts and methods of self-government. 
As we ourselves know most of the falseness of 
our own hearts, of the temper of our minds, 
and the occasion of our defects, so if we 
would be so wise as to think the amendment 
of our hearts the best and greatest work that 
we can do, every one's reason would help 
him to such useful rules as had a peculiar 
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fitness to his own state. Self-reflection is 
the shortest and most certain way of becoming 
truly wise and truly pious. 

There are two seasons of our hearts, which, 
if we would but reflect upon, we might get 
much knowledge of ourselves, and learn how 
to assist our devotion. I mean the time when 
we are most affected with our devotion, and 
the time when we are most indisposed to 
pray. Both these seasons equally serve to 
instruct us in the knowledge of ourselves, and 
how to govern the motions of our hearts. 

Reflect with yourself, how it was with you, 
what circumstances you were in, what had 
happened to you, what you had been doing, 
what thoughts you had in your head at such 
a time, when you found yourself so aflected 
with your devotions. Now if you find out 
what state you were then in, when you were 
disposed to pray so fervently, then you have 
found out a certain way of raising your devo- 



tion at another time. For do but put yourself 
in the same state, recall the same thoughts, and 
do as you had then been doing, and you will 
find the same causes will again produce the 
same effects, and you will be again in the same 
temper of devotion. 

If you were then to put down in writing 
some short remembrances of the chief things 
that ever raised your heart to fervency of 
prayer, so that you might have recourse to 
a full view of them as often as your mind 
wanted such assistance, you would soon find 
a benefit that would well reward your labour. 
On the contrary, whenever you have found 
yourself very much indisposed for prayer, 
reflect with yourself, what state you were then 
in, what had happened unto you, what 
thoughts you had in your head, what passions 
were then awakened, what you had been 
doing, or were intending to do ; for when you 
have found out the state that you were then 



in, you have found out the real hindrances 
of your devotion, and are made certain what 
things you are to avoid, in order to keep your- 
self in a temper of devotion. 

If you were here again to make short re- 
membrances in writing of the chief things 
which at such times rendered you indisposed 
for prayer, and oblige yourself frequently 
to read them and reflect upon them, you 
would by this means set a mark upon every- 
thing that did you any hurt, and have a con- 
stant, faithful information of what ways of 
life you are most to avoid. If in examining 
your state, you should find that sometimes 
impertinent visits, foolish conversation, or a 
day idly spent in civil compliances with the 
humours and pleasures of other people, has 
rendered your mind dull and indisposed, and 
less affected with devotion, than at other 
times, then you will have found that imper- 
tinent visits, and ceremonious compliances in 



spending our time, are not little, indifferent 
things, but are to be numbered amongst those 
things which have a great effect upon our 
minds, and such as are to be daily watched 
and guarded against, by all those who are 
so wise as to desire to be daily alive unto God 
in the spirit and temper of devotion. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

ON THE LIGHT AND IMPROVEMENT WHICH 
RESULTS FROM PRAYING MUCH 

I PASS now to another observation upon the 
benefit of frequent prayers. 

Frequent and continued prayer is the best 
remedy against the power of sin. I do not 
mean as it procures the Divine grace and 
assistance, but as it naturally instructs, and 
fortifies the mind against all sin. For every 
endeavour to pray is an endeavour to feel 
the truth of our prayers, to convince our 
minds of the reasonableness and fitness of 
those things that are the subject of our 
prayers, so that he who prays most is one 
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that most labours to convince his heart and 
mind of the guilt and misery of sin. 

Prayer, therefore, considered merely as an 
exercise of the heart upon such subjects, is 
the most certain way to destroy the power 
of sin; because so far as we pray, so far we 
renew our convictions, and fortify our hearts 
by fresh resolutions. We are therefore to con- 
sider the necessity and benefit of prayer, not 
only as it is that which God hears, but also 
as it is that which, by its natural tendency, 
alters and corrects our opinions and judg- 
ments, and forms our hearts to such ways of 
thinking, as are suitable to the matter of our 
prayers. 

Now this is an unanswerable argument for 
frequency and continuance in prayer, since if 
prayer at all convinces the mind, frequency and 
continuance in prayer must be the most certain 
way to establish the mind in a steady, well- 
grounded state of conviction. They therefore 
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who are for short prayers, because they suppose 
that God does not need much entreaty, ought 
also to show that the heart of man does not 
need assistance of much prayer, that it is so 
regular and uniform in its tendency to God, so 
full of right judgments and good motions, as 
not to need that strength and light and help 
which arises from much praying. For unless 
this be the state of our hearts, we shall want 
much prayer to move and awake ourselves, 
though but little was necessary to excite the 
goodness of God. 

If therefore men would consider prayer, not 
only as it is an invocation of God, but also as 
it is an exercise of holy thoughts, as it is an 
endeavour to feel and be affected with the great 
truths of Religidnj they would soon see that 
though God is so good, as not to need much 
calling upon, jret that man is so weak as to 
need much assistance, and to be under a 
constant necessity of that help, and light, 
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and improvement which arises from praying 
much. 

It is perhaps for this reason that God pro- 
mises to give to those who are importunate and 
ask without ceasing, to encourage us to practise 
that exercise, which is the most natural cure of 
the disorders of our souls. If God does not 
give to us at our first asking, if He only give to 
those who are importunate, it is not because 
our prayers make any change in God, but be- 
cause our importunity has made a change in 
ourselves, and rendered us proper objects of 
God's gifts and graces. When therefore we 
would know how much we ought to pray, we 
must consider how much our hearts want to be 
altered, and remember that the great work of 
prayer is to work upon ourselves ; it is not to 
move and affect God, but it is to move and 
affect our own hearts and fill them with such 
tempers as God delights to reward. 

Prayer never so corrects and amends the 
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heart, as when we extend it to all the particulars 
of our state, enumerating all our wants, infir- 
mities, and disorders, not because God needs 
to be informed of them, but because by this 
means we inform ourselves, and make our hearts 
in the best manner acquainted with our true 
condition. When our prayers are thus par- 
ticular, descending to all the circumstances of 
our condition, they become by this means a 
faithful glass to us, and so often as we pray, so 
often we see ourselves in a true light. 

This is the most likely means to raise in us 
proper affections, to make us feel the force and 
truth of such things as are the subject of our 
devotions. Don't be content therefore with 
confessing yourself to be a sinner, or with pray- 
ing against sin in general, for this will but little 
affect your mind, it will only show you to your- 
self in such a state as all mankind are in ; but 
if you find yourself out, if you confess and lay 
open the guilt of your own particular sins, if 
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you pray constantly against such particular 
sins as you find yourself most subject to, 
the frequent sight of your own sins, and your 
constant deploring of their guilt, will give 
your prayers entrance into your heart, and 
put you upon measures how to amend your 
life. 

If you confess yourself only to be a sinner, 
you only confess yourself to be a man, but 
when you describe and confess your own par- 
ticular guilt, then you find cause for your own 
particular sorrow, then you give your prayers 
all the power they can have to affect and 
wound your hearts. In like manner, when you 
pray for God's grace, don't be satisfied with a 
general petition, but make your prayers suitable 
to your defects ; and continue to ask for such 
gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit as you find 
yourself most defective in, for this will not only 
give life to your petitions, and make your heart 
go along with them, but will also be the surest 
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means to fit and prepare you for such graces 
as you pray for. 

Lastly, this particularity in our prayers is 
the greatest trial of the truth of our hearts. 

A man perhaps thinks he prays for humility, 
because he has the word humility in his 
prayers. But if he were to branch out 
humility into all its particular parts, he would 
perhaps find himself not disposed to pray for 
them. If he were to represent to himself the 
several particulars which make a man poor 
in spirit, he would find his heart not de- 
sirous of them. So that the only way to 
know the truth of our hearts, and whether we 
really pray for any virtue, is to have all its 
parts in our prayers, and make our petitions 
ask for it in all its instances. 

If the proud man were to pray daily, and 
frequently, for humility in all its kinds, and to 
beg of God to remove him from all occasions 
of such pride as is common to his particular 
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state, and to disappoint hitn in all his attempts 
that were contrary to humility, he would find 
that such prayers would either conquer his 
pride, or his pride would put an end to his 
prayers. For it would-be impossible to live 
long in any instances of pride, if his daily and 
frequent prayers were petitions against those 
particular instances. 

Let me now only add this one word more, 
that he who has learned to pray, has learned 
the greatest secret of a holy and happy life. 
Which way soever else we let loose our hearts, 
they will return unto us again empty and weary. 
Time will convince the blindest minds, that 
happiness is no more to be found in the things 
of this world, than it is to be dug out of the 
earth. But when the motions of our hearts are 
tending to God in constant acts of devotion, 
love, and desire, then have we found rest unto 
our souls, then is it that we have found out a 
good suited to our natures, that is equal to all 
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our wants, that is a constant source of comfort 
and refreshment, that will fill us with peace 
here, and eternal happiness hereafter. For he 
that lives in the spirit and temper of devotion, 
whose heart is always full of God, lives at the 
top of human happiness. 



CHAPTER XIX 

ALL CHRISTIANS ARE REQUIRED TO IMITATE 
THE LIFE AND EXAMPLE OF JESUS CHRIST 

Our Religion teaches us, that after our death 
we shall rise to a state of life and happiness, 
like to that life and happiness which our 
Blessed Saviour enjoys at the right Hand of 
God. Since therefore it is the great end of 
our Religion to make us fellow-heirs with Christ, 
and partakers of the same happiness, it is not 
to be wondered at that our Religion should 
require us to be like Christ in this life. 

We need not look for particular texts of 
Scripture, which command us to imitate the 
life of Christ, because we are taught this duty 
by a stronger and more convincing authority ; 
because as the end and design of our Religion 
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is to make us one with Christ hereafter, so it 

plainly calls us to be one with Him here, and 

of that same spirit and temper in which He 

ived on earth. When it is said that we are to 

^imitate the life of Christ, it is not meant that 
we are called to the same manner of life, or 
the same sort of actions, for this cannot be, 
but it is certain that we are called to the same 
spirit and temper, which was the spirit and 
temper of our Blessed Saviour's life and 

pactions. We are to be like Him in heart and 
mind, to act by the same rule, to look towards 
the same end, and to govern our lives by the 
same spirit. 

This is an imitation of Jesus Christ which 
is as necessary to salvation as it is necessary 
to believe in His name. This is the sole end 
of all the counsels, commands, and doctrines 
of Christ, to make us like Himself, to fill us 
with His spirit and temper, and make us live 
according to the rule and manner of His life. 
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But they should consider that / when Jesus \ 
Christ saith He is the Way, His meaning is, 
that His way of life is to be the way in which 
all Christians are to live, and that it is by 
living after the manner of His life, that any 
man cometh unto the Father. We may as 
well expect to go to a Heaven where Christ is 
not, as to go to that where He is, without the . 
spirit and temper which carried Him thither. 

It is the spirit and temper of Christ that all 
Christians are to imitate, and not His parti- 
cular actions ; they are to do their proper work 
in that spirit and temper in which Christ did 
the work on which He was sent. So that 
although Christians are not redeemers of the 
world as He was, though they have not His 
extraordinary powers, nor that great work to 
finish which He had, yet they have their work to 
do in the manner that He did His ; they have 
their part to act, which, though it be a different 
part, must not be performed with a different 
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spirit, but with such obedience to God, for 
such good of others, and with all such holy 
dispositions, as our Blessed Saviour mani- 
fested in every part of His life. 

Let no one think that he is too low, too 
mean and private to follow his Lord and 
Master in the salvation of souls. For the work 
of salvation is carried on by all hands, as well 
by him that is taught as by him that teacheth. 
For an unlearned person, by being desirous of 
instruction, and careful to comply with it, may 
by these dispositions promote salvation in as 
true a degree as he who is able and willing to 
instruct. This teachable disposition may more 
effectually draw others to a like temper of 
mind, than another man's ability and care of 
teaching. And perhaps in many instances 
the success of the teacher is more owing to 
the manners and example of some person that 
is taught, than to the power and strength of 
the teacher. 



Had the poor widow thought herself excused 
from taking care of the treasury, had she 
thought that it belonged only to the rich to 
contribute to it, we find that she had been 
mistaken, and had lost that great commenda- 
tion which our Saviour bestowed upon her. 
In the business of salvation, no one can be so 
poor, so destitute, so mean and private, as not 
to have a mite to contribute towards it For 
no circumstances of life can hinder us from 
being examples of piety and goodness, and 
making our lives a lesson of instruction to all 
who are about us. 

How knowest thou^ O wife, saith the Apostle, 
whether thou shalt save thy husband "i This 
shows very plainly that all persons may have a 
great share in the salvation of those who are 
near them, and that they are to consider 
themselves as expressly called to this great 
work. What is here said of husband and wife, 
we must extend to every state and relation of 
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this life ; brothers and sisters, relations, friends, 
and neighbours must all consider themselves 
as called to the edification and salvation of 
one another. How knowest thou, O sister, 
whether thou shalt save thy neighbour? is a 
way of thinking that ought never to be out of 
our minds. 

Destroy not therefore by thy negligence, by 
thy impatience, by thy want of care, that 
relation for whom Christ died, nor think that 
thou hast done enough to save those who 
relate to thee, till there is no more that thou 
canst do for them. All Christians, though 
ever so low and mean and private, must con- 
sider themselves as hired by Christ to work in 
His vineyard ; for as no circumstances of life 
can hinder us from saving ourselves, so neither 
can they hinder us from promoting the salva- 
tion of others. 

Fervidus is a regular man, and exact in the 
duties of Religion, but then the greatness of 
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his zeal to be doing things that he cannot 
makes him overlook those little ways of doing 
good, which are every day in his power. 
Fervidus is only sorry that he is not in Holy 
Orders, and that his life is not spent in a 
business the most desirable of all things in the 
world. He is often thinking what reformation 
he would make in the world, if he were a 
priest or bishop; he would have devoted 
himself wholly to God and Religion, and have 
had no other care but how to save souls. 
But do not believe yourself, Fervidus, for if 
you desired in earnest to be a clergyman, that 
you might devote yourself entirely to the salva- 
tion of others, why then are you not doing all 
that you can in the state that you are now in ? 
Would you take extraordinary care of a parish 
or a diocese, why then are you not as extra- 
ordinary in the care of your family? If you 
think the care of other people's salvation to 
be the happiest business in the world, why do 
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you neglect the care of those who are fallen 
into your hands? Why do you show no 
concern for the souls of your servants? If 
they do their business for which you hired 
them, you never trouble your head about their 
Christianity. 

Nay, Fervidus, you are so far from labouring 
to make those who are about you truly devout 
and holy, that you almost put it out of their 
power to be so. You hire a coachman to 
carry you to Church, and to sit in the street 
with your horses, whilst you are attending 
upon Divine Service. You never ask him how 
he supplies the loss of Divine Service, or 
what means he takes to preserve himself in a 
state of piety. You imagine that if you were 
a clergyman you would be ready to lay down 
your life for your flock, yet you cannot lay 
aside a little state to promote the salvation of 
your servants. It is not desired of you, 
Fervidus, to die a martyr for your brethren; 
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you are only required to go to Church on foot, 
to spare some state and attendance, to bear 
sometimes with a little rain and dirt, rather than 
keep those souls, which are as dear to God and 
Christ as yours is, from their full share in the 
common worship of Christians. Do but deny 
yourself such small matters as these, let us but 
see that you can take the least trouble to make 
all your servants and dependants true servants 
of God, and then you shall be allowed to ima- 
gine what good you would have done had 
you been devoted to the Altar. 

Eugenia is a good young woman, full of 
pious dispositions; she is intending, if ever 
she has a family, to be the best mistress of it 
that ever was ; her house shall be a school of 
Religion, and her children and servants shall be 
brought up in the strictest practice of piety ; 
she will spend her time, and live in a very 
different manner from the rest of the world. 
It may be so, Eugenia, the piety of your mind 
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makes me think that you intend all this with 
sincerity. But you are not yet at the head of 
a family, and perhaps never may be. 

But, Eugenia, you have now one maid, and 
you do not know what Religion she is of; she 
dresses you for the Church, you ask her for 
what you want, and then leave her to have as 
little Christianity as she pleases. You turn 
her away, you hire another, she comes, and 
goes no more instructed or edified in Religion 
by living with you, than if she had lived with 
anybody else. And all this comes to pass, 
because your mind is taken up with greater 
things, and you reserve yourself to make a 
whole family religious, if ever you come to be 
head of it. You need not stay, Eugenia, to be 
so extraordinary a person ; the opportunity is 
now in your hands, you may now spend your 
time, and live in as different a manner from 
the rest of the world as ever you can in any 
other state. Your maid is your family at 
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present ; she is under your care. Be now that 
religious governess that you intend to be : 
teach her the Catechism ; hear her read, exhort 
her to pray, take her with you to Church, 
persuade her to love the Divine Service, as 
you love it, edify her with your conversation, 
fill her with your own notions of piety, and 
spare no pains to make her as holy and devout 
as yourself. When you do thus much good in 
your present state, then are you that extra- 
ordinary person that you intend to be, and till 
you thus live up to your present state, there is 
but little hopes that the altering of your state 
will alter your way of life. 
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CHAPTER XX 

OUR IMITATION OF JESUS CHRIST NEED NOT 
WAIT FOR ANY CHANGE OF LIFE 

/P^ There is no falseness of our hearts that leads us 
into greater errors than imagining that we shall 
some time or other be better than we are, or need 
be now, for perfection has no dependence upon 
external circumstances; it wants no times or 
opportunities, but it is then in its highest state 
when we are making the best use of that con- 

\v dition in which we are placed. The poor 
widow did not stay till she was rich before she 
contributed to the treasury. We must stay 
for no time or opportunities, wait for no change 
of life, or fancied abilities, but remember that 
every time is a time for perfection. Everything 



but piety has its hindrances, but piety, the 
more it is hindered, the higher it is raised. 

Let us therefore not vainly say, that if we 
had lived in our Saviour's days we would have 
followed Him, or that if we could work miracles 
we would devote ourselves to His glory. For 
to follow Christ as far as we can in our present 
state, and to do all that we are able for His 
glory, is as acceptable to Him as if we were 
working miracles in His name. A 

The greatness that we are to aim at is not 
the greatness of our Saviour's particular actions, 
but it is the greatness of His spirit and temper 
that we are to act by in all parts of our life. 
Now every state of life, whether public or 
private, whether bond or free, whether high 
or low, is capable of being conducted and 
governed by the same spirit and temper, and 
consequently every state of life may carry us to ^^ 
the same degree of likeness to Christ. So that 
though we can in no respect come up to the 



\ 



actions, yet we must in every respect act by 
the spirit and temper of Christ. 

Learn of Me, saith our Blessed Lord, for I 
am meek and lowly in heart. He doth not say 
^ Be ye in the state and condition that I am in/ 
for that were impossible \ yet though ever so 
different in state and condition, He calls upon 
us to be like Him in meekness and lowliness 
of heart, and makes it necessary for us to go 
through our particular state with that spirit and 
temper, which was the spirit and temper of 
His whole life. 

So far therefore as we can learn the heart 
and spirit of our Saviour, so far we have 
learned of what spirit and temper we ought 
to be of, and must no more think ourselves 
at liberty to act by any other spirit, than we 
are at liberty to choose another Saviour. In all 
our actions and ways of life, we must reckon 
ourselves no further living like Christians 
than as we live like Christ For the Blessed 
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Jesus has called us to walk in the same spirit 
that He walked, that we may be in the same 
happiness with Him when this life is at an 
end. And indeed who can think that anything 
but the same life can lead to the same state ? 

When our Blessed Saviour was upon the 
Cross, He thus prayed for His enemies. Father^ 
forgive tkem, for they know not what they do. 
Now all Christians readily acknowledge that 
this temper of Christ is to be the exact rule of 
our temper on the like occasion, that we must 
be perfectly like Christ in this charity towards 
our murderers. But then perhaps they do 
not enough consider, that for the very same 
reason, every other temper of Christ is as 
much the exact rule of all Christians, as 
His temper towards His murderers. The 
spirit of Christ consisted as much in meek- 
ness, humility, devotion, and renunciation of 
the world, as in the forgiving His enemies: 
they therefore who are contrary to Christ in 



any of these tempers are no more like to 
Christ than they who are contrary to Him in 
this forgiving spirit. 

If you were to see a Christian dying without 
this temper towards those that destroyed him, 
you would be frightened at it ; you would think 
that man in a dreadful state, that died without 
that temper in which Christ died. But then, 
remember, that he judges as rightly, who 
thinks it equally dreadful to live in any other 
spirit that is not the spirit of Christ. If thou 
art not living in that meekness and lowliness 
of heart, in that disregard of the world, that 
love of God, that self-denial and devotion in 
which our Saviour lived, thou art as unlike to 
Him as he that dies without that temper in 
which He died. 

We may as well seek out for another God 
as for another happiness, or another way to it, 
than that in which Christ is gone before us. 
He did not mistake the nature of man or the 




nature of the world, He did not overlook any 
real felicity, or pass by any solid good, He 
only made the best use of human life, and 
made it the cause of all the happiness and 
glory that can arise from it. 

We must therefore make it the great business 
and dim of our lives to be like Christ, and 
this is not in a loose or general way, but with 
great nicety and exactness, always looking to 
His spirit, to His ends and designs, to His 
tempers, to His ways, and conversation in the 
world, as the exact model and rule of our life. 

It is only in one place that our Saviour says 
expressly. Learn of Me] and when He says. 
Learn of Me^ He does not say, For I am just 
and equitable, or kind or holy, but lam meek 
and lowly of heart ; as if He would teach us 
that these are the tempers which most of all 
distinguish His spirit, and which He most of 
all requires his followers to learn of Him. 
When He calls upon us to learn of Him, does 
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He only mention these tempers, and is not this 
a sufficient proof that these are tempers which 
the followers of Christ are most of all obliged 
to learn, and that we are then most unlike to 
Christ when we are wanting in them? Now 
as our great Lord and Master has made these 
characters the distinguishing characters of 
His spirit, it is plain that they are to be the 
distinguishing characters of our spirit, for we 
are only so far His as we are like Him. 

We see the height of our calling, that we 
are called to follow the example of our Lord 
and Master, and to go through this world with 
His spirit and temper. Now nothing is so 
likely a means to fill us with His spirit and 
temper, as to be frequent in reading the 
Gospels, which contain the history of His life 
and conversation in the world. We are apt to 
think that we have sufficiently read a book, 
when we have so read it as to know what it 
contains ; this reading may be sufficient as to 



many books, but as to the Gospels, we are not 
to think that we have ever read them enough 
because we have often read and heard what 
they contain. But we must read them, as we 
do our prayers, not to know what they contain, 
but to fill our hearts with the spirit of them. 

There is as much difference betwixt reading 
and reading, as there is betwixt praying and 
praying. And as no one prays well, but he 
who is daily and constant in prayer, so no one 
can read the Scriptures to sufficient advantage, 
but he who is daily and constant in the reading 
of them. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

AN EXHORTATION TO CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 

It now only remains, that I exhort the reader 
to labour after this Christian Perfection. 

When any one is exhorted to labour after 
Christian Perfection, if he then asks what good 
it will do him, the answer is ready, that it 
would do him a good which Eternity alone 
can measure, that it will raise him from the 
poor enjoyments of an animal life, to live with 
God, and be full of an infinite happiness to all 
eternity. If therefore we could but make men 
reasonable, as to make the shortest inquiry 
into the nature of things, we should have no 
occasion to exhort them to strive after Chris- 
tian Perfection. One single thought upon the 
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eternal happiness that it leads to is sufficient 
to make all people saints. 

This shows us how inexcusable all Christians 
are who are devoted to the things of this life. 
It is not because they want fine parts, or are 
unable to make deep reflections, but it is 
because they reject the first principles of 
common-sense; they won't so much as ask 
what those things are which they are labour- 
ing after. 

When Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, told Cineas 
what great conquests he intended to make, and 
how many nations he would subdue, Gineas 
asked him what he would do when all this 
was done? He answered, We will then live 
at ease and enjoy ourselves and our friends. 
Cineas replied to this purpose, * Why then, sir, 
do we not now live at ease and enjoy our- 
selves? If ease and quiet be the utmost of 
our views and designs, why do we run away 
from it at present? What occasion for all 
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these battles and expeditions all over the 
world ? ' 

The moral of this story is very extensive, 
and carries a lesson of instruction to much the 
greatest part of the Christian world. May we 
not here justly say with Cineas, if piety and 
holiness is the chief end of man, the upshot of 
all your labours, why do you not enter upon 
happiness at present ? Why all this wandering 
out of your way? Why must you go so far 
about ? I believe there are very few Christians 
who have it not in their heads, at least, to be 
some time or other holy and virtuous, and 
readily own, that he is the happy man that 
dies truly humble, holy, and heavenly-minded. 
One may say to such people, Why do you 
neglect the present happiness of these virtues ? 

I have all along shown that Christian Per- 
fection consists in the right performance of 
our necessary duties, that it implies such holy 
tempers as constitute that common piety, 



which is necessary to salvation, and conse- 
quently it is such a piety as is equally neces- 
sary to be attained by all people. 

Do not therefore imagine that it only be- 
longs to people of a particular piety and turn 
of mind to labour after their perfection, and 
that you may go to Heaven with much less 
care; there is only one strait gate and one 
narrow way that kadeth unto life, and there 
is no admission, but for those who strive to 
enter into it. If you are not striving, you 
neglect the express condition which our Lord 
requires, and it is flat nonsense to think that 
you strive, if you do not use all your strength. 

Too many Christians look at some instances 
of virtue which they practise as a sufficient 
atonement for their known defects in some 
other parts of the same virtue, not consider- 
ing that this is as absurd as to think to make 
some apparent acts of justice compound for 
other allowed instances of fraud. 
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A lady is perhaps satisfied with her humility, 
because she can look at some apparent in- 
stances of it; she sometimes visits hospitals 
and alms-houses, and is very familiar and con- 
descending to the poor. Humility is much 
better discovered by our behaviour towards our 
equals and superiors, than towards those who 
are so much below us. It does no hurt to a 
proud heart to stoop to some low offices to 
the meanest people. Nay, there is something 
in it that may gratify pride, for perhaps our 
own greatness is never seen to more advantage 
than when we stoop to those who are so far 
below us. The lower the people are to whom 
we stoop, the better they show the height of 
our own state. So that there is nothing difficult 
in these condescensions, they are no contradic- 
tions to pride. 

The truest trial of humility is our behaviour 
towards our equals, and those that are our 
superiors or inferiors but in a small degree. 
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It is no sign of humility for a private gentle- 
man to pay a profound reverence, and show 
great submission to a king, nor is it any sign 
of humility for the same person to condescend 
to great familiarity with a poor almsman. For 
he may act upon the same principle in both 
cases. 

It does not hurt him to show great sub- 
mission to a king, because he has no thoughts 
of being equal to a king, and for the same 
reason it does not hurt him to condescend to 
poor people, because he never imagines that 
they will think themselves equal to him. So 
that it is the great inequality of condition 
that makes it as easy for people to condescend 
to those who are a great way below them, as 
to be submissive and yielding to those who 
are vastly above them. 

From this it appears that our most splendid 
acts of virtue, which we think to be sufficient 
to atone for our other known defects, may 
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themselves be so vain and defective as to 
have no worth in them. This also shows us 
the absolute necessity of labouring after all 
instances of perfection in every virtue, because 
if we pick and choose what parts of any virtue 
we will perform, we sin against all the same 
reasons, as if we neglected all parts of it. If 
we choose to give instead of forgiving, we 
choose something else instead of charity. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

ON THE REWARD OF CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 
IN THIS PRESENT LIFE 

Another motive to induce you to aspire after 
Christian Perfection may be taken from the 
double advantage of it in this life, and that 
which is to come. 

No degrees of mortification and self-denial, 
no private prayers, no secret mournings, no 
instances of charity, no labours of love will 
ever be forgotten, but all treasured up to our 
everlasting comfort and refreshment. 

Now stand still here a while, and ask your- 
self whether you really believe this to be true, 
that the more perfect we make ourselves here, 
the more happy we shall be hereafter. If you 

N 



do not believe this to be strictly true, you 
know nothing of God or Religion. And if 
you do believe it to be true, is it possible to 
tje awake, and not aspiring after Christian 
Perfection? 

Consider again, that besides the rewards of 
the other life, the labouring after Christian 
Perfection has a great reward even in this 
life, as it makes Religion doubly pleasant to 
you. Whilst you are divided betwixt God 
and the world, you have neither the plea- 
sures of Religion, nor the pleasures of the 
world, but are always in the uneasiness of 
a divided state of heart. You have only so 
much Religion as serves to disquiet you, to 
show you a handwriting upon the wall, to 
interrupt your pleasures, and to appear as 
a death's-head at all your feasts, but not 
Religion enough to give you a taste and 
eeling of its pleasures. You dare not wholly 
neglect Religion, but then you take no more 
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than is just sufficient to keep you from being 
a terror to yourself, and you are as loth to 
be very good as you are fearful to be very 
bad. 

So that you are just as happy as the slave 
that dares not run away from his master, and 
yet always serves him against his will. So 
that instead of having a Religion that is your 
comfort in all troubles, your Religion is itself 
a trouble, under which you want to be com- 
forted ; and those days and times hang heaviest 
upon your hands which leave you only to the 
offices and duties of Religion. Sunday would 
be very dull and tiresome, but that it is but 
one day in seven, and is made a day of 
dressing and visiting, as well as of Divine 
Service : you don't care to keep away from 
the public worship, but are always glad when 
it is over. This is the state of a half-piety ; 
thus they live who add Religion to a worldly 
life ; all their Religion is mere yoke and burden, 
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and is only made tolerable by having but little 
of their time. 

Urbanus goes to Church, but he hardly 
knows whether he goes out of a sense of 
duty, or to meet his friends. He wonders at 
those people who are profane, and what 
pleasure they can find in irreligion ; but then 
he is in as great wonder at those who would 
make every day a day of Divine Worship : he 
feels no more of the pleasures of piety than 
of the pleasures of profane ness. As Religion 
has everything from him but his heart, so he 
has everything from Religion but its comforts. 
Urbanus likes Religion, because it seems an 
easy way of pleasing God, a decent thing, that 
takes up but little of our time, and is a proper 
mixture in life. But if he were reduced to take 
comfort in it, he would be as much at a loss 
as those who have lived without God in the 
world. 

When Urbanus thinks of joy, and pleasure, 
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and happiness, he does not think at all of 
Religion. He has gone through a hundred 
misfortunes, fallen into a variety of hardships, 
but never thought of making Religion his 
comfort in any of them ; he makes himself 
quiet and happy in another manner. He is 
content with his Christianity, not because he 
is pious, but because he is not profane. He 
continues in the same course of Religion, not 
because of any real good he ever found in it, 
but because it does him no hurt. 

To such poor purposes as these do numbers 
of people profess Christianity. Let me there- 
fore exhort you to devote yourself wholly 
unto God, that entering deep into Religion you 
may enter into its comforts. 

You would perhaps devote yourself to per- 
fection, but for this or that little difficulty 
that lies in your way ; you are not in so con- 
venient a state for the full practice of piety as 
you could wish. But consider, that this is 
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nonsense, because perfection consists in con- 
quering difficulties. You could not be per- 
fect, as the present state of trial requires, had 
you not those difficulties and inconveniences 
to struggle with. These things, therefore, 
which you would have removed, are laid in 
your way, that you may make them so many 
steps to perfection and glory. 

Consider, therefore, that you can have no diffi- 
culty, but such as the world lays in your way, 
and that perfection is never to be had, but by 
parting with the world. It consists in nothing 
else. To stay therefore to be perfect, till it 
suits with your condition in the world, is like 
staying to be charitable, till there were no 
objects of charity. It is as if a man should 
intend to be courageous some time or other, 
when there is nothing left to try his courage. 

Let your condition be what it will, let your 
life be ever so mean, you may make the end 
of it the beginning of eternal glory. There 
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are many things in human life which it would 
be in vain for you to aspire after, but the 
happiness of the next, which is the sum of 
all happiness, is secure and safe to you against 
all accidents. Here no chances or misfor- 
tunes can prevent your success ; it is only your 
own heart that can rob you of this happiness. 
Do you but sincerely labour in the Lord, 
and then neither height nor depth, neither 
life nor death, can make your labour in vain. 

I have now only one thing to beg of the 
reader, that he would not think it a suffi- 
cient answer to all this, to say in general, 
that it is a doctrine too strict and rigid, but 
that he would consider every argument as it 
is in itself, not whether it be strict and rigid, 
but whether it be false reasoning, or more 
strict and rigid than the doctrine of Scripture. 
If it prescribes a purity and holiness which is 
not according to the spirit and temper of the 
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Scriptures, let it be rejected, not as too strict 
and rigid, but as a species of false worship, as 
vain and ridiculous as idolatry; but if what 
is here asserted be highly conformable to the 
most plain doctrines of Scripture, the saying 
that it is too strict and rigid is of no more 
weight against it, than if it were said that it 
was too true. 
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The Bible. By the Rev. Darwell Stone, M. A. 

The Creeds. By the Rev. A. G. Mortimer, D.D., Rector 
of St. Mark's, Philadelphia. 

The Church Catechism the Christian's Manual. By the 

Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A. 

The Holy Communion. By the Rev. F. W. Puller, M.A., 
Mission Priest of St. John Evangelist, Cowley. 

Religious Ceremonial. By the Rev. Walter Howard 
Frere, M.A., of the Community of the Resurrection, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Rochester. 

Institutions of the Church. By the Rev. Leighton 
Pullan, M.A. 

Holy Orders. By the Rev. A. R. Whitham, M.A., Principal 
of Culham College, Abingdon. 

Visitation of the Sick. By the Rev. E. F. Russell, M.A., 
of St. Alban's, Holborn. 

Church Work. By the Rev. Bernard Reynolds, M.A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul's. 

Sunday. By the Rev. W. B. Trevelyan, M.A., and the 
Rev. G. W. Hockley, M.A., both of St. Matthew's, 
Westminster. 
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Works by, and Edited by, 

H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. 

Fop Days and Years. A book containing a Text, Short 
Reading, and Hymn for Every Day in the Church's Year. 
i6mo, 2s. 6d. Also a Cheap Edition, 32010, is. ; or cloth 
gilt, IS. 6d. ; or with red borders, 2s. net. 

Five Minutes. Daily Readings of Poetry. i6mo, 3s. 6d. 
Also a Cheap Edition, 32mo, is. ; or cloth gilt, is. 6d. 

Weariness* A Book for the Languid and Lonely. Large 
Type. Small 8vo, 5s. 

CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. 

Crown %vo. y. 6d. each. 

Madame Lonise de France, Daughter of Louis xv., known also 

as the Mother T^r^se de St. Augustin. 
A Dominican Artist: a Sketch of the Life of the Rev. P6re 

Besson, of the Order of St. Dominic. 
Henri Perreyve. By Pere Gratry. 
St. Francis de Bales, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. 
The Revival of Priestly Life in the Seventeenth Century in 

France. 
A Christian Fainter of the Nineteenth Century. 
Bossuet and his Contemporaries. 
F^elon, Archbishop of CambraL 
Henri Dominique Lacordaire. 

DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 

Edited by H. L. Sidney Lear. i6mo. 2s. net each. 

F^nelon's Spiritual Letters to Men. 

F^elon's Spiritual Letters to Women. 

A Selection firom the Spiritual Letters of St. Francis de Sales. 

Also Cheap Edition, 32ino, 6d. cloth limp ; is. cloth boards. 
The Spirit of St Francis de Sales. 
The Hidden Life of the SouL 
The light of the Conscience. Also Cheap Edition, 32nio, 6d. 

cloth limp ; is. cloth boards. 
Self-Renunciation. From the French. 
St Ftancis de Sales' Of the Love of Ctod. 
Selections firom Pascal's * Thoughts.' 
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Works by, and Edited by, the Rev. T. T. CARTER, 
M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

UndepeiiFPents of Church Life in the Eighteenth Century. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Nicholas Ferrar: his Household and his Friends. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Spirit of Watchfulness and other Sermons. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

The Treasury of Devotion : a Manual of Prayer for General 
and Daily Use. Compiled by a Priest. i8mo^ 2s. 6d.; 
cloth limp, 2s. ; bound with the Book of Common Prayer, 
3s. 6d. ; red-line edition, cloth extra, gilt top, i8mo, 
2s. 6d. net ; large type edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Way of Life : a Book of Prayers and Instruction for the 
Young at School, with a Preparation for Confirmation. 
i8mo, IS. 6d. 

The Path of Holiness : a First Book of Prayers, with the 
Service of the Holy Communion, for the Young. Compiled 
by a Priest. With Illustrations. i6mo, is. 6d. ; cloth 
Itmp, IS. 

The Guide to Heaven : a Book of Prayers for every Want. 
(For the Working Classes.) Compiled by a Priest. i8mo, 
IS. 6d. ; cloth limp, is. ; large type edition, crown 8vo, 
IS. 6d. ; cloth limp, is. 

The Star of Childhood : a First Book of Prayers and Instruc- 
tion for Children. Compiled by a Priest. With Illustra- 
tions. i6mo, 2s. 6d. 

Spiritual Instructions. Crown 8vo. 



The Holy Eucharist. 3s. 6d. 
The Divine Dispensations. 3.S. 6d. 
The Life of Grace. 3s. 6d. 



Our Lord's Early Life. 3s. 6d. 
Our Lord's Entrance on his 
Ministry. 3s. 6d. 



The Religious Life. 3s. 6d. 

A Book of Private Prayer for Morning, Mid-day, and 
other Times. i8mo, limp cloth, is. ; cloth, red edges, 
IS. 3d. 
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Books fop Private Devotion. 

The Book of Private Prayer. For Use Twice Daily ; to- 
gether with the Order for the Administration of the Lord's 
Supper or Holy Communion. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. i8mo^ limp cloth, 2s. ; cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

A Book of Private Prayer for Morning, Mid-day, and 

other Times. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 
i8mo, limp cloth, is. ; cloth, red edges, is. 3d. 

A Book of Prayer and Daily Texts for Englisli Clmrch- 
men. 32mo, is. net. 

The Dial of Prayer: Being Devotions for every Hour for 
those who would wish to live near to God. By the Rev. 
W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul's. Small 8vo, 2s. 

The Treasury of Devotion : a Manual of Prayer for General 
and Daily Use. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the 
Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. iSmo, 2s. 6d. ; cloth limp, 
2s. Bound with the Book of Common Prayer, 3s. 6d. 
Red-Line Edition, cloth extra, gilt top, iSmo, 2s. 6d. 
net. Large-Type Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Guide to Heaven : a Book of Prayers for every Want. 
(For the Working Classes.) Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. i8mo, is. 6d. ; 
cloth limp, IS. Large-Type Edition, Crown 8vo, is. 6d. ; 
cloth limp, IS. 

En^sh Catholics Yade Mecum : a Short Manual of General 
Devotion. Compiled by a Priest. 32mo, is. ; cloth 
boards, 2s. Priest's Edition, 32mo, is. 6d. 
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Books fop Ppivate Devotion. 

The Confessions of St. Au^siine. In Ten Books. Trans- 
lated and Edited by the Venerable W. H. HUTCHINGS, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland. Small 8vo, 5s. ; Cheap 
Edition, i6mo, 2s. 6d. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas a Kempis. A 
New Translation. 

1. Large-Type Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

2. i6mo Edition. 2s. 6d. 

3. Red-Line Edition. On toned Paper, 2s. net. 

4. Cheap Edition. Without the red borders, is. 

5. 'Aids to the Inner Life' Edition. Translated by the 

Venerable W. H. Hutchings, M.A. 32010, is. ; 
or in cloth limp, 6d. 

The Christian Tear: Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays 
and Holy Days throughout the Year. 

1. Large-Type Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

2. Red-Line Edition. On toned Paper, i6mo, 2s. net. 

3. Clieap Edition. i8mo, is. 

4. • Aids to the Inner Life ' Edition. 32010, is. ; or cloth 

limp, 6d. 

The pevout Life. By St. Francis de Sales, Bishop and 
Prince of Geneva. iSmo, is. ; 32mo, limp, 6d. ; cloth, 
IS. ; with red borders, i6mo, 2s. net. 

The Love of God. By St. Francis de Sales. i6mo, 
2s. net. 

The Hidden Life of the Soul. From the French of Jean 
Nicholas Grou. 32mo, limp, 6d. ; cloth, is. ; i6mo, 
2s. net. 

The Spiritual Combat: together with the Supplement and 
the Path of Paradise. By Laurence Scupoli. 32mo, 
limp, 6d. ; cloth, is. ; i6mo, 2s. 6d. 
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